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“] think the new PowerBook Gé4 Titanium is the most impressive notebook computer ever.” 
— Peter Lewis, Fortune; February 19, 2001 


“The PowerBook G4 is a landmark hardware achievement. The titanium laptop blew me away.” 
—Jon Fortt, The San Jose Mercury News 


“Apples new laptop is a peach... 
Apple has once again launched a powerful innovation — and could literally reshape the laptop.” 
—Stephen Wildstrom, BusinessWeek 


“This unusual shape accommodates a vast, wide screen: 15.2 inches diagonally, 1,152 by 768 pixels 
in millions of colors; the technical term for the image it presents is ‘gorgeous. ” 
— David Pogue, The New York Times 


“df you could take just one laptop along with you on a desert island, this would be the one.” 
— Hiawatha Bray, The Boston Globe 


“Whether you need it or not, I guarantee you'll want one. 
If youve ever suffered Sony Vaio envy, this PowerBook will end it once and for all.” 
—Bob LeVitus, The Houston Chronicle 
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2002 S-SERIES Sk2 - M.S.R.P. $14,241 


* Air conditioning : Standard 


*Sport-tuned suspension........ Standard 
* Getting a terrific car 

with lots of features 

without having to learn 

how to cook with the 

money-saving power 

of macaroni and cheese ectipsccelie Standard 
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PEOPLE DO SOME WILD THINGS IN THE BACK SEAT OF A LIMO. 
LIKE CHECKING IN AT THE AIRPORT. 
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1-800-862-8621 virgin atlantic ia 
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Where do you think it 
starts? In a process that may 
radically transform both 
countries, the U.S. and 
Mexico grow more 
intricately connected 

each day. The American 
Century could give way 

to the Century of the 








Americas 
FROM THE EDITOR 
pissidneeate LAREDO: A City Astride Two Countries 
JOEL STEIN visits the real Moulin Rouge How bridges over the Rio Grande gave birth to a boom 
soiemencac ee IMMIGRATION: The Coyote’s Game 
The winners in the confrontation between agents and aliens 
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RETIREMENT: Where the Gringos Roam 
Forget Miami. Elder Americans are heading for Mexico 


POLITICS: Into the American Whirl 
Mexico's politicos gain a feisty independence 


MUSIC: The new Tijuana brass 
VIEWPOINT: Living /a vida latina 


CONGRESS: Stupid Tax Tricks 
How much is that tax cut in the window? (Make 
sure to read the fine print) 

After Jeffords: Daschle prepares for battle 


PUBLIC EYE: Oh, Jenna! Oh, George! 
Margaret Carlson feels the President’s parental pain 


IDAHO: The Children’s War 


Youngsters hold off the police after their mother is arrested Law: A New Scarlet Letter 
OKLAHOMA City: A Larger Conspiracy? A judge labels sex offenders. Is it cruel and unusual? 
The old question arises as Timothy McVeigh pushes for a stay VIEWPOINT: AIDS at 20 


John Cloud on what the latest statistics mean for young gay men 


NEPAL: The Mad Prince of Kathmandu 
A royal squabble over marriage leads to a massacre 


3 Saley hg: . MUSIC: Rock rises from the dead, again 
of the ruling family in the Himalayan kingdom 
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PERSONAL TIME: Your money, family and 
technology 


ISRAEL: Death Comes to the Disco = PEOPLE: Heche to be hitched? Eminem to be filmed? 
Will a suicide bombing lead to an escalation of the fighting? CARTOON: Bruce Handy and Glynis Sweeny on placebos 





Heading for a second term, the Prime Minister must cope with a 
nation that is only half transformed 
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cover: Children in downtown Juarez, Chihuahua State, Mexico. Photograph for TIME by Alex Webb—Magnum 
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Come See the New Frontier 


VERY WEEK WE TAKE OUR READERS TO 

places where news is being made, 

whether it’s the Senate office where 

Jim Jeffords decided to bolt the Repub- 
lican Party, a jail cell where a teenage killer 
has come to realize the horrors he commit- 
ted or a medical lab where the 
latest cancer therapy is being de- 
veloped. But every so often, we 
devote a special issue to a place 
we find so compelling that only 
a dozen or more stories will do 
the subject justice. So, starting in 
February, 15 of our journalists 
began spending time along the 
1,952-mile border between the 
U.S. and Mexico, home to more 
than 20 million people and a 
place exploding with energy 
and possibilities. What we 
found there will surprise you. 

Senior editor Nancy Gibbs, 
who came up with the idea for 
the project, spent two weeks 
crisscrossing the border. “We set 
out to report on a region, but 
we found ourselves dissecting a 
relationship. There aren’t many 
places you can go to see the 
First World and the Third World 
meet—in some cases, in the same 
city. You cross over from the 
U.S. side and see a donkey pull a 
garbage cart through the streets 
as you drive out to see the Mexi- 
can fiber-optics factories. It felt 
like a kind of time travel—we 
just skipped the 20th century as 
we drove across town.” 

Michael Duffy, our Wash- 
ington bureau chief, spent a 
month reporting in Texas, Ari- 
zona, California and four Mexi- 
can states before editing the 
project. “What we discovered 
was a country all its own,” says 
Michael. “We found that the 
border was changing Mexico 
just as quickly as—and maybe faster than— 
it was changing the U.S.” Los Angeles 
bureau chief Terry McCarthy and photo- 
journalist James Nachtwey spent a week 
with migrants, border-patrol agents and 
people smugglers in the desert scrub di- 
viding Mexico and Arizona, the busiest 
alien-smuggling corridor along the border. 

Tensions were not hard to find. “I 
covered Mexico from 1989 through 1998,” 
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says Tim Padgett, our Miami bureau chief, 
“but it wasn’t until I revisited El Paso and 
Juarez for this story that I realized how 
strong residents’ resentment toward 
Washington and Mexico City has be- 
come—how much, in the words of Juarez 


Gibbs and 
Duffy: Our 
rege tc lige| 
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¥ OUR COLLABORATORS have given the New Frontier project 
many dimensions. Among the reports we hope you'll check out: 
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what sticks with me after six weeks on the 
border is the feeling that you're in a place 
that has finally awakened and realized its 
potential,” says Cathy Booth Thomas, our 
Texas bureau chief. “It’s not the Mexico I 
remember from the ’60s, when I used to go 
_ with my parents south through 
5 Laredo to Monterrey. In those 
days, everybody seemed to 
3 scratch out an existence on the 
: land or by selling cheap pottery 
and cheaper jewelry. But there’s 
money there now, not just drug- 
lord money or old money but 
middle-class money, fueling 
suburbs with Burger Kings and 
Blockbusters. Businessmen have 
transformed the border—people 
like Don King from Oklahoma, 
who settled in McAllen, Texas, 
and now runs four plants in 
Reynosa. In the beginning, with 
no phone service in Mexico, he 
had to rig his car phone to set 
off his car horn, which would 
send a guard running to answer 
it.” Now, of course, King is nev- 
er without his cell phone. 

While Latin America bu- 
reau chief Peter Katel reported 
from Mexico’s interior, writer- 
reporter Josh Tyrangiel haunt- 
ed Tijuana’s nightclubs to ex- 


SIX STORIES from the border will be part of 
daily coverage this week and will appear on CNN 
Tonight at 10 p.m. E.T., with anchor Bill Hemmer 


PETER JENNINGS plans to anchor World News 
Tonight from Laredo this Monday as part of 
weeklong coverage, including a Nightline show 


FOUR PHOTO ESSAYS, including dozens of 
views of immigration, trade and daily life, are 
showcased at time.com/newtrontier 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS of the border come 
alive on an interactive, geo-cultural map that 
can be found at Keyword: Latino or AOL Latin 
America website www.aola.com/newfrontier 





plore a fresh musical hybrid 
called nortec. Says he: “For 
most of the people I met in 
Tijuana—young, smart, driven 
people—these are good times.” 
Steve Koepp, who top-edited 
the project, has helped the 
probing continue even after 
publication of this issue by ar- 
ranging with TIME’s collabora- 
tors to stage an afternoon of 
town-hall meetings this Tues- 
day at the University of Texas 
at El Paso. It will be televised in 
border communities served by 


mayor Gustavo Elizondo, they've begun to 
feel like a neglected ‘third country.’ The 
warning from leaders like Elizondo is that 
if the border buckles under the increasing 
demands of NaFTA, then NAFTA too will suf- 
fer.” Elizondo punctuated that point during 
the interview by throwing a tea cookie 
across his office, as if tossing it to a beggar 
the way, he said, the feds treat the border. 
“It’s sure hard to ignore the poverty, but 
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Time Warner Communications. 
As always, be sure to tell us what you 
think by writing or e-mailing us. 


James Kelly, Managing Editor 
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LIGHT COMEDIES JUST GOT LIGHTER. AND COMPLETELY PORTABLE. 

THIS PERSONAL DVD PLAYER GOES WHEREVER YOU GO. JUST FLIP UP THE 
TOP AND WATCH THE CREDITS ROLL. IT CAN BE USED WITH YOUR HOME 
TV AND RECEIVER, TOO. 
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Where ts 
the line between 
wealth and 
inancial security? 


A new paradox: You can be wealthy but 
seriously underprotected... The bull market 
of the ‘90s created extraordinary wealth. But in the 
effort to accumulate and grow their assets, many 
individuals haven't paid enough attention to their asset 
protection needs. 


...because financial advice is typically 
one-dimensional. You can find expert advice on 
insurance. Likewise with investment management. 
What's rare is a company with true expertise in both 
areas—and an understanding of how they fit together. 
Look to Prudential for answers. 


“Asset protection” is a much bigger 
concept than you may realize. 

There’s much more than market risk to think about. 
There's disability. Taxes. Premature death. Just a 

few of the very real threats to your typical portfolio. 
These are the threats we can help you guard against. 


Choose a partner who understands 
growing and protecting. We understand 
what it takes to build and protect wealth. After 

all, that’s been our stock in trade for more than 

125 years. Now, we're bringing these two strengths 
together, creating new and powerful ways to manage 
your wealth. 


Call for our 

free brochure! 
Managing Your Wealth 
discusses the essential 
steps to growing and 
protecting your assets. 





1-800-THE-ROCK 
ext. 5307 or visit us at: 
prudential.com 


Prudential & Financial 


Growing and Protecting Your Wealth” 


Prudential Financial is 0 service mork of Prudential ond its offiotes. Life insurance issued by The Prudenticl Insuronce Company of America. Securities products ond services offered through 
Pruco Securities Corporation (member SIPC). Both ore Prudential componies, located at 751 Broad Street, Nework, NJ 07102 
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The McVeigh Execution on Hold 

ééThe latest FBI caper is a 
Keystone Kops fiasco. If the FBI 
were a business, those responsible 
would be fired on the spot.77 


Boca Raton, Fla. 





WHAT IS THE PROBLEM WITH THE FBI? 
The discovery of missing files and the 
consequent delay in the execution of Ok- 
lahoma City bomber Timothy McVeigh 
[NATION, May 21] are a disgusting injus- 
tice to the victims, their families and the 
American people. Law-enforcement offi- 
cials have made mistakes resulting in 
public embarrassment over recent years, 
but for the highest crime-fighting feder- 
al agency to bungle such a crucial case is 
an atrocity. There is no doubt that 
McVeigh committed this crime and de- 
serves to die. The information in the 
newly found files is inconsequential. 
STEPHANIE ROUSSEL 
Walker, La, 


BOTCHED THE BIG CASE? NO, THE FBI 
solved it. Remember? There were no 
eyewitnesses; the evidence was just a 
huge pile of rubble. Somehow the FBI 
managed to identify and capture the 
killer. It was one of the greatest accom- 
plishments of police work in history, but 
you totally ignored this in your story. 
Davip GORDON 
Northboro, Mass. 


NONE OF US WHO OPPOSE THE DEATH 
penalty want McVeigh as our poster boy. 
But capital punishment is helping him 
get what he most desires: public atten- 
tion. If we had simply locked him up and 
thrown away the key, he wouldn't be 
back on the cover of TiME. And feeding 
him prison food for the rest of his life 
could hardly be more costly than paying 
for his lawyers to go through still more 
thousands of pages of documents. 
CARRIE NIELSEN 


Stanford, Calif. 


LEGAL ANALYST GRETA VAN SUSTEREN 
praised the Justice Department for com- 
ing clean about the FBI's discovery of 
3,135 previously overlooked documents 


concerning the bombing investigation. 
She applauded Attorney General John 
Ashcroft’s quick action in coming for- 
ward and postponing the execution. But 
instead of commending the FBI's at- 
tempts to save its own skin (the docu- 
ments would have shown up eventually), 
we should encourage the agency to prove 
McVeigh wrong in his deep hatred of the 
Federal Government. The more we let 
government responsibility slide, the 
more room we are giving for individuals 
like McVeigh to rant. 
JULI SCHERMERHORN 
Union Springs, N.Y. 


YOU QUOTED PRESIDENT BUSH’S STATE- 
ment that McVeigh “is lucky to be in 
America ... a country who will bend over 
backwards to make sure that his consti- 
tutional rights are guaranteed.” But in 
many of the world’s developed countries, 
there is no capital punishment. Unless 
McVeigh lived in one of the rogue states 
we in the U.S. deplore, he would not be 
facing a state-ordered execution! How is 
he “lucky to be in America”? 
(THE REV.) JAMES Woop 
Bohemia, N.Y. 


>> Many of you voiced strong objections 
to TIME’s putting McVeigh’s face on our 
cover. “When I pulled the magazine out of 
the mail, | was outraged and even nauseat- 
ed,” wrote a woman from Dallas. “How 
much more attention does this killer de- 
serve?” asked an Orange, Calif., woman. 
“Your cover should have shown his victims’ 
families, with the headline AGONY PRO- 
LONGED!” There were other suggestions 
for the cover, including photos of the 168 
bombing victims, the FBI documents or 
even a blank page. An Arizona man showed 
special creativity: “Instead of glorifying the 
poster boy for all the wackos of the world, a 
better cover would have shown FBI Direc- 
tor Louis Freeh with egg on his face.” 





When the Evidence Lies 


THE ERRORS MADE BY OKLAHOMA CITY 
police-department forensic scientist Joyce 
Gilchrist in analyzing criminal evidence 
[NATION, May 21] are only the latest in a 
string of blunders casting doubt on our 
judicial system. The success of democra- 
cy is always measured by the fairness of 
its legal system. Once people start to mis- 
trust how justice is applied, the infra- 
structure of democracy begins to erode, 
and anarchy rears its ugly head. 
MARCELITO C. BASA 
Gardnerville, Nev. 


Is This a Good Policy? 


YOUR STORY ON BUSH’S OIL-FRIENDLY 
energy policy, which stresses greater 
production [BusiINEss, May 21], asked 
the question “How did we get here?” As 
long as our national energy policy is 
demand-driven and Americans, forget- 
ting the shortages of the "70s, demand 
gas-guzzling suvs, we will continue to 
spin our wheels. Can there be anything 
more anachronistic in the 2lst century 
than a President raised as an oilman who 
lives and breathes the dinosaur attitude 
that fossil fuels, a finite commodity, are 
still the way to go? 
JAMES PLATH 
Bloomington, IIl. 


PRESIDENT BUSH’S ENERGY PLAN IS A 
forward-thinking strategy that embraces 
conservation while recognizing that our 
nation cannot avoid the looming crisis of 
our dwindling energy supply by simply 
slipping on a cardigan. Exploring for and 
developing energy sources in an 
environment-friendly fashion are crucial 
for the survival of this nation. I support 
Bush’s efforts to challenge this country to 
meet its energy needs without sacrificing 
a standard of living that we have all 
worked hard to attain. 
MATTHEW HURN 
Des Moines, Iowa 


The Great Dodge-Ball Debate 


I WAS SADDENED TO READ THAT SOME 
schools are banning dodge ball [Lrvinc, 
May 21]. Of course, the game is aggres- 
sive, but how many gym-class activities 
are not? And how many sports always in- 
clude every student? If anything, dodge 
ball involves more kids because every- 
one gets to start the game instead of be- 
ing relegated to the bench before it even 
begins. I remember that the slowest kid 
in my class threw the hardest, and he was 
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No choice Choice 


To get the right insurance, you need choices. And for the 
best choices, visit Insurance.com. Insurance.com offers unbiased 
guidance and information from the insurers you care most about. 
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almost always one of the first picks. He 

could never have held that distinction if 
the game were basketball. 

JAMES GORDON 

Ottawa 


MAYBE IF CHILDREN COULD GET OUT 
their aggression playing dodge ball, they 
wouldn't feel the need to shoot their 
classmates. I'd much rather have a rub- 
ber ball flying at me than a bullet! We live 
in a competitive world filled with chal 
lenges and roadblocks, but if we keep 
taking difficult situations away from our 
children, they will never know how to 
deal with them as adults. 
KIMBERLY BRINK 
East Brunswick, N.J 


1 AM 46 YEARS OLD AND STILL REMEMBER 
with complete clarity being slammed in 
the side of the head with a heavy rubber 
dodge ball. I will never forget the excru- 
ciating pain in my ear and yet another 
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Anew study by psychiatrist Robert 
Spitzer, which argues that “highly 
motivated” homosexuals may be 
able to turn themselves into 
heterosexuals, ignited a fire storm of 
contention, and our story on the 
controversy [BEHAVIOR, May 21) 
sparked strong opinions among many 
of you. “Spitzer's study reinforces 
the notion that everyone is a born 
heterosexual and anything else is a 
choice,” wrote clinical psychologist 
Jim Fitzgerald of Atlanta. “This kind of 
pseudoscience pollutes the social 
environment and PROMOTES 
UNNECESSARY DIVISIVENESS.” 
Mark Lotz of West Lafayette, Ind., 
defended the study. “Your story says 
that Spitzer's new research doesn't 
help homosexuals, who face so much 
discrimination,” he wrote. “That may 
be true, but so what? Should a 
scientist withhold his results simply 
because they are embarrassing to 
some group?” Alan L. Light of lowa City 
looked for higher ground: “Whether or 
not some gay people can change is 
uncertain, but one thing is clear: 
people who are prejudiced against 
gays can change if they want to. They 
can choose not to be bigoted.” 





with tooth pockets? 


If you have periodontitis, gum disease with tooth pockets 
4mm deep or more, you don’t have to give up your smile. 

Periostat is the first FDA approved prescription pill that is 
proven to help shrink tooth pockets when used in combination 
with a deep cleaning procedure known as scaling and root planing. 

Periostat is an entirely different approach to the treatment of 
periodontitis. It fights the deterioration of support tissue around 
the tooth. When Periostat is prescribed in combination with deep 
cleaning therapies (scaling and root planing), clinical trials have 
shown significant reduction in tooth pocket depth and improved 
tooth attachment. The results are significantly better than those 
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achieved by scaling and root planing alone. In clinical trials side 
effects were similar to placebo. Periostat should be taken twice 
a day as indicated by your dentist or periodontist. 
Don’t take Periostat if you are pregnant or breast feeding, 
as it may cause harm to your unborn child or infant. Don’t take 
Periostat if you're allergic to tetracycline antibiotics. 
So if you are one of millions of adults with periodontitis, now 
there’s another tool to help you and your dentist win the battle. 
Take care of your teeth and gums. Brush, floss and see your 
dentist or periodontist regularly. And ask about Periostat. The first 
prescription pill that can help you keep your teeth. 


Periostat 
(doxycycline hyclate) sess 


It can help you keep your teeth. 


www.periostat.com 


Please see important information on next page. 





pair of broken eyeglasses! Not surpris- 
ingly, I have had a lifelong aversion to 
participation in any sport that uses a ball. 
KATHERINE KETTLE 

Montclair, N.J. 


I WAS ONE OF THOSE GEEKY KIDS WHO 
loathed team sports and dreaded 
physical-education class. I couldn’t make 
a basket or prevent anyone else from 
scoring, couldn’t hit or catch a softball 
and couldn't even serve a volleyball over 
the net. I was always the last to be picked 
for a team. But dodge ball—now there 
was a game I could play. Take away dodge 
ball, and the geeks won't have a chance. 
JANE WONG 


Full-Color Alphabet 


FINALLY WE HAVE LEARNED THE WORD— 
synesthesia—that describes what our 
adult daughter has been telling us for 
years: in her mind she sees numbers and 
letters of the alphabet in various colors 
[ScrENCE, May 21]. A is green, B is red, 
lowercase b is pink, 2 is yellow, 3 is green, 
9 is orange and yellow. Months of the 
year also have their individual colors, 
which she notes each time she turns over 
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anew calendar page. Your article was in- 

teresting and intriguing to me as I saw 
it—in simple black and white. 

BEVERLY GROSS 

Plover, Wis. 


Go Easy on the Dolphins 

IT’S EASY TO SEE WHY PEOPLE ENJOY 
swimming with beautiful animals like 
dolphins [Lrvinc, May 21]. Humans seek 
a way to regain some of the intimacy with 
nature that we have lost. If you need to 
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make contact with dolphins, find an 
aquatic park that allows them some free- 
dom. Even when they can leave at any 
time, it seems they always choose to stay. 
It could be that this freedom is what 
makes the contact so moving. 
Davip S. CHESTERTON 
Marblehead, Mass. 


OWNERS OF MARINE PARKS AND DOLPHIN 
shows claim to be educating the public. 
But about what? Certainly not about a 
dolphin’s natural habitat. It is not natur- 
al for a dolphin to swim in circles in a 
man-made tank, exposed to loud music; 
shallow, chemically treated water; and 
humans. It is not natural for a hungry 
dolphin to play basketball, tail-walk, sing 
or dance just to get a dead fish. Buying a 
ticket to see or play with a captive dol- 
phin is what increases the demand for 
their capture and subsequently their 
death. And don’t get me started about the 
people who hop on them for a ride 
around a pool! 
Mary KRUGER 
Toluca Lake, Calif. 


YOUR ARTICLE MISREPRESENTED THE LAWS 
and regulations governing captive dol- 
phins in the U.S. No regulations specific 
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‘ or 
should be taken twice a day by serous henn  tre aney pyo sand tak © your 
Do not take PERIOSTAT if you mouth, at least one hour before hewige by dentist. Your pharmacist can gi an additonal 
should be taken What are the possible side effects of jeafet that poll dn 
« have had an allergic reaction to any of the a fil Chane ol vader bn a ailiag or postion that is written for 
tetracycine antibiotics, Goxycydiine and ip ry ert 0 yur Povet. You Sead In sucles the side effects reported by individuals _* K@ep PERIOSTAT out of the reach of chikren 
minocycline. if you are unsure about any of these — not take more or less than the 
medications, talk to your dentist or pharmacist Taking more than the pg nd deed on a nel poe emerge lr oaken 
are pregnant or plan to become pregnant, recommended increase the occurrence were the mast c reported se ©2001 Cofairvex Phowrnacexdica 
because it may harm the unbom. If you suspect pT ye ‘continue to take in individuals receiving and Ine. 
or leam that you are while until your dentist tells you to stop. placebo. Nausea and dyspepsia 
5 stop taking it How long should I take PERIOSTAT? discomfort) may also occur side effects may 
contact your dentist or medical doctor. PERIOSTAT has bean shown in studies to be be avoided by taking with a full glass of 
© are nursing an infant, because this medication is effective for up to nine months of continuous use. wale). 


passed through breast milk and may cause harm 


in 
to the infant. to 12 months. The amount of time that you will 


has been safely used for up 
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Any way you look at it, it’s a great deal. 


Fairfield Inn has room for everything that matters for business travel. 
Sure, business on the road can be a drag. But where you stay at night doesn’t have to be. 
Fairfield Inn offers the best value for the business traveler. Like clean, comfortable rooms 


with a work area and a free continental breakfast. 


Plus, when you sign up for the AT&T WorldNet® Service i495™ Offer for just 
$4.95*a month, you'll get 5,000 Marriott Rewards bonus points’ good toward free vacations. 
Log on to www.att.net/marriott or call 1-800-686-6500 to sign up. 

So the next time you’re out on business, stop by a Fairfield Inn. 

It’s the best value on the road. 


For reservations at Fairfield Inn, call 1-800-228-2800 


or visit www.marriott.com 


*1495 Offer includes 150 hours of Internet access per month ($0.99 for each additional hour). Telephone access (including local, long distance or 800/888 facility charges) and other charges 
and taxes may apply. Other terms and conditions apply. Offer subject to change without notice. Offer not available to Macintosh® users at this time. 

‘Marriott Rewards bonus points awarded after two months as an AT&T WorldNet member in good standing. Bonus points offer expires 12/31/01 and is valid only in the United States. 

© 2001 Fairfield inn 





















to swim-with programs currently protect 
the captive dolphins used in these pro- 
grams. The U.S. no more requires work- 
day limits or sanctuaries for captive 
swim-with dolphins than does the Do- 
minican Republic, Mexico or any of the 
world’s other worst offenders. The only 
reason some American swim-with pro- 
grams provide dolphins with better 
working conditions is that the U.S. is 
wealthier, not because it’s the law. 
NaoMI A. ROSE 
MARINE MAMMAL SCIENTIST 
Humane Society of the U.S. 
Washington 


R.E.M. Will Never Die 


SO SINGER MICHAEL STIPE SAYS HIS 
rock group R.E.M. [Music, May 21] can't 
possibly compete with the band Limp 
Bizkit or Britney Spears in terms of 
mass-market popularity? Stipe must 
have that backward, because those 
cheesy, minutely talented, built-in-a- 
corporate-boardroom flavors of the mo- 
ment are the ones that can’t meet the 
quality of R.E.M. Twenty years from 
now, R.E.M. will still be remembered as 
one of the greatest bands in rock-’n’-roll 
history, while Limp Bizkit and Britney 
will have long been relegated to “Where 
Are They Now?” status. 
ROBERT BEMIS 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
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DO YOU WANT AN SUV 
THAT'S COMFORTABLE 
OR INVIGORATING? 


TERRY DORERTY SAYS, "VES. 


"Based on GM Segrnentation. Exctudes other GM 
©2001 General Motors Corp. All nghts reserved. 


INTRODUCING THE 
ALL-NEW GMC ENVOY. 
THE NEXT GENERATION OF SUVs 









THANKS TO TERRY AND HIS TEAM, ENVOY'S SEAMLESS BODY-ON-FRAME 
STRUCTURE HAS A WORLD-CLASS 23 HZ RATING, ISOLATING YOU FROM 
ROAD NOISE AND VIBRATIONS. TRANSLATION: QUIET, SMOOTH RIDE 






REMARKABLY 
QUIET CABIN 







ENVOY POSSESSES MORE HORSEPOWER THAN ANY OTHER MID-SIZE SUV 
IN ITS SS* EVEN THOSE WITH V8 ENGINES, MERGE INTO TRAFFIC 
AND THIS QUIET ENGINE KICKS INTO STUNNING EXHILARATION 


270 HORSEPOWER 
VORTEC™ 4200 








1 888-ENvOY4U (or) GMC.coM/ENVOY 
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“HELL HEROES 
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Get Dad back in front of fe 
the TY where he belongs! 
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DVDs Specially Selected for Jay / Also Available on Videocassette 


Available At 


lee ests 
WORLD 
1-800-221-8180 


DYD * The Sons Of Katie Elder, The ‘Man Who Shot Liberty Valance and Donova fan's Reet W Available June 5 
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VERBATIM 


é44We have no choice other 
than to go to war, and to hit 
targets that we haven't hit 
yet ... Everything we’ve done 
so far is nothing compared 
to what we should do from 
now on. 77 
GIDEON EZRA, 
member of Israel’s Likud 
Party, after a Palestinian 
suicide bomber killed 18 and 
injured scores of others 


é4He is getting back some 
of his own. 77 


BARBARA BUSH, 

former First Lady, on her son 
the former hell raiser, after his 
daughters’ brush with the law 
over underage drinking 


é4 While we are certainly 
sorry that some were 
offended, it was neither our 
intention nor that of Mr. 
Tyler to be disrespectful. 77 
TONY GEORGE, 
Indy Speedway chief, after 
Aerosmith’s Steven Tyler 
mangled the National Anthem 


é4When you get over 95, 
every day is your day. 77 
BOB HOPE, 


newly 98, on L.A.’s declaring 
his birthday “Bob Hope Day” 


es: Washington Post; AP; Deseret News 





DYNAMIC DUO Superstars can’t always be super friends, but Kobe Bryant and 
Shaquille O’Neal have learned to work as a team, leading the scarily dominant 
L.A. Lakers to an amazing 11 straight victories on their way to the NBA finals 
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CASEY MARTIN 

Court okays golfer's use of cart in 
PGA events. Will help on green, 
but can he get through Woods? 


HALEY BARBOUR 

Ex-R.N.C. head to lead fund raising 
for Senate G.O.P. Can start by 
selling J. Jeffords punching bags 


GLEN JONES 

DJ sets world record, staying on 
r air more than 4 days. Let's see 
any UPN sitcom last that long 





RUDY GIULIANI 

N.Y.C. mayor fires his estranged 
wife's staff. Next week he'll fight 
her for custody of Staten Island 


JENNA BUSH 

First Handful busted again. 
Somebody talk to this kid before 
she turns up on Ally McBeal 


NYPD BLUE 

Rick Schroder is third Sipowicz 
partner to bolt. What is it with 
Dennis Franz? 
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DAVID MC NEW—GETTY IMAGES 


ae - 
Jenna Bush 


Josh Tyrangiel 


This |s What You Call Protection? 


A S THE NOVELTY OF MARGARITAGATE WEARS OFF, THE MOST 
beguiling question to emerge from Austin is not why Jenna 
Bush used a fake ID in a place where literally everyone knew her 
name, but why the Secret Service agents hanging out at Chuy’s 
restaurant in their Hawaiian shirts didn’t do anything to stop 
her. According to a Secret Service source, agents have specific 
instructions from the President and First Lady to turn a blind 
eye to the collegiate high jinks of the First Daughters. “It’s not 
our job to be substitute parents,” the source says. “Our function 
is to keep her [Jenna] safe and secure and get her home every 
night.” A good relationship between the Bush daughters and 
their minders matters, because as adults over 18, the twins can 
ditch their detail at any time. That means agents must take their 
lumps, letting misdemeanors go and trying to stay inconspicuous 
(which still doesn’t explain the Hawaiian shirts). “If they push us 
away,” says the source, “we can’t do our job.” 





The Pitchers 
Strike Back 


NDIGNATION OVER THE 
designated-hitter rule abides, 
but baseball traditionalists are a 
noticeably happier bunch these 

days. Through May, runs per 
game were down from 10.62 
last season to 9.57 this season. 
Most of the credit is being given 
to better enforcement of the 
strike zone, but after years of 
looking like deer caught in Ted 
Nugent's backyard, pitchers are 
displaying a potent new weapon. 








18 


“I call it the 
pitch of the new 
millennium,” says 
ESPN baseball analyst 
Harold Reynolds, a for- 
mer All-Star second base- 
man. The increasingly popu- 
lar pitch is just a modified fast 
ball, but by putting pressure on 
the inside half of the ball, right- 
handed pitchers can aim at a 
left-handed hitter’s body and 
still make it break over the 
plate, opposite from the 
movement of a curve or slider. 
The Atlanta Braves’ Greg Mad- 
dux is the high priest of the 


pitch, but Reynolds estimates 
30 or more hurlers are using 
it—with great success. “It’s really 
deceptive,” he says. “It’s scar- 
ing hitters.” 
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Giving Osama the 
Silent Treatment 


| ie CONVICTION LAST WEEK 
of four men in the 1998 U.S. 
Embassy bombings in Kenya 
and Tanzania set off hopes that 
the U.S. would step up its cam- 
paign to nab the bombings’ 
mastermind, Osama bin Laden. 
But in the wake of the trial, a 
new U.S. counterterrorism tac- 
tic is on display: silence. Bush 
officials realize that bin Laden 
bashing has been counter- 
productive. The more the exiled 
Saudi millionaire is demonized 
by the U.S., the stronger he 
becomes to radicals around the 
world. Intelligence officials also 
feel that, de- 

spite a near ~“ 
20% decline in 
anti-American 
terrorism inci- 
dents over the 
past decade, 
the war against bin Laden 
terror may be unwinnable. “It’s 
one of these phenomena we 
have to live with,” says Bruce 
Hoffman of Rand, the 


suzin3au 





| California-based think tank. 


“It’s the price we pay for being 
a superpower.” —Reported by 
Massimo Calabresi/Washington 


1D” AND *COSETTE”, A RE-TELLING OF “LES MISERABLES? 


SICS REWRITTEN 


i 
av 
DUDLEY DURSLEY, | 
THE HORRID COUSIN OF 


HARRY POTTER ,PENS A 
NIHILISTIC REVENGE NOVEL 


as a 
THE DIARY OF 
BRIDGET JONES’ 
EX-BOYFRIEND 


THE TALE 
OF* MOBY DICK” 


Cultural Jet Lag for TIME 


OIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW! 
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Because she has new Office KE 
today she will get down to business. She wort waste 
time wading through a Swamp of comments, 

deciphering which person wrote what note. She wont 

go through the nightmare of organizing everybe 
revisions, because they'll all be combined into a single 
document. Today, she won't be a document juggler. 


A magician, perhaps, bt nota Jvggiec 


Microsoft ‘fice KP with new Send for Review that 

combines peoples comments and revisions into one 
document, So its quick and easy. JusT one of many 
improvement inthis, the new version of Microsoft Office. 


You want tt. You need if. Now you can get a 


Microsoft 
Ea Office Experience it for yourself at micresof f:com/office 


| Be ae 


LIKE NUDITY. I LIKE MUSICALS. SO WHAT, I FIGURED, 

COULD be better than a combination of the two, assum- 

ing Nathan Lane wasn’t involved? You can imagine my 

dismay in discovering that not only does the movie 

Moulin Rouge contain absolutely no nudity but the char- 

acters sing unmusical rock songs like Up Where You Be- 
long and Smells Like Teen Spirit. I hadn’t felt this disap- 
pointed since learning that Chitty Chitty Bang Bang is a 
children’s movie. 

So while on assignment in Paris—or, as they say 
here, l’exploitation de la compagnie—I 
checked out the real Moulin Rouge. The 
two-hour show was dripping with nudi- 
ty. Every dance number contained fan- 
tastic period costumes that happened to 
be missing the top half, like Merchant- 
Ivory meets Stringfellows. There were pi- 
rates, clowns, cancan dancers, a woman 
swimming with giant eels, Egyptians, genies, 
Shetland ponies and, for reasons that must 
have to do with this being France, a 15- 
minute hand-shadow puppet show. I was 
insulted that the producers thought that the 
only way to keep a man’s interest is to show 
women’s breasts, but far more worried that 
women were paying attention. 

The first number was to a song consisting of the lyrics 
“Dance, dance, partee, dance. Partee, dance, dance,” and it 
only got better. Two men in leather pants, armbands and wrist- 
bands appeared, and one used his feet to flip the other one by 
his butt while the sound system played Part Time Lover. It was 
the gayest thing I ever saw, even more than the way Adam Ca- 
rolla and Jimmy Kimmel interact on The Man Show. The whole 
















STEIN 


The Naked and the Dead 


thing was just like a Las Vegas show—the major difference be- 
ing that instead of spending two hours away from losing mon- 
ey at blackjack, you spend two hours away from Paris. 

The audience was made up of older American couples, the 
husband apparently using the old Toulouse-Lautrec “art” gam- 
bit to get his wife to go to a strip joint with him. But unlike eye- 
ing the nudity in magazines or movies, I couldn’t help seeing the 
performers at the Moulin Rouge as real people taking off their 
clothes for money. Unfortunately, my seat was really good, so I 

was a little too close to the dancers. I 
didn’t want to stare at their breasts be- 
cause that seemed rude, and I was too 
embarrassed to look them in their eyes, 
and checking out their crotches seemed 
totally wrong. They had some really nice 
open-toed stilettos. 

No matter what, I felt uncomfortable 
looking at anaked woman pretending she 
was turned on strictly for my benefit. 
That’s a moment I like to reserve for my 

home life. The whole thing was a lot like 
a strip club, only with a hand-shadow 
guy. The women wore inappropriately 
formal gowns, too much makeup and 
danced with their breasts at the guys’ eye 
level. In a lot of ways it reminded me of my eighth-grade dance. 

I know it doesn’t make sense to watch porn and then act 
embarrassed at the Moulin Rouge. But without the distance 
of a camera, the exploitation is too real, too confrontational. 
I’m having a lot of trouble trying to make this argument in 
France, though. That may be because my French is weak, but 
I think it has more to do with the fact that they still keep 
mistresses here. © 



















.. BEAUTY 


youthful look and feelto —_ inherited the post in 1996 top Glamour job will now go 
the once aesthetically from BONNIE FULLER, who to CINDI LEIVE, editor of Self 
ascetic couture bible two weeks ago was askedto —_ magazine, while Betts and 
resulted in poor resign as editor of Glamour, Fuller, two of the fashion- 
newsstand salesandher —_ where she spiced things up mag world’s once-bright 

| departure from the with more stories about sex stars, look for work. 
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magazines of late have been those rotating in and out of the editor's chair. 


KATE BETTS was relieved of —_ building to make way for but angered her bosses 
her job as editor of Harper's GLENDA BAILEY, editor of when she unsuccessfully 
Bazaar \ast week, lessthan Marie Claire, the somewhat tried to get out of her 
® two years after she was less refined fashion magazine _ contract to take the top job 
hired from Vogue. Her that has seen rising at Bazaar, which Betts got 


circulation since Bailey 
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Because he has new Office XE 


Today he'll be cruising inthe express lane. He'll 
avoid the frustration of cutting, pasting and 
formatting between applications. He'll Find that 
tasks that were once complicated become sudden ly 
simple. He'll get the tools he needs without 
deTouring threugh layers of menus— they ‘ll Simply 
appear when he needs them. Today, hell speed 
right past the traffic jam of inefficiency. 


Microsoft Office XP with smart tags that let you get 


more done, more quickly. Just one of many improvements 


in this, the new version of Microsoft Office. 
You want if. You need if. Now you can ge iT: 





Microsoft’ 
Offi 
ce Experience It for yourself at micresoff:com/office 
© 200) Mecrexof Corporation All rights réservtd. Microsoft, the Office logo, are Outlook are ether régeteréd trademarks rodémarks of Mucrowkt Corporation in tr 








OSAMA SILWADI—REUTERS 


RECORD SET. ALAN WEBB, 18, Virginia 
distance-running phenom who raced a 
mile in 3:53.43, shattering the 36-year- 
old U.S. high school record of 3:55.3 set 
by Kansas Congressman Jim Ryun; in 
Eugene, Ore. 


POSTHUMOUSLY PARDONED. JOHN SNOW- 
DEN, African-American ice-wagon work- 
er who was hanged in 1919 for the mur- 
der of a pregnant white woman despite 
doubtful evidence and pleas by 11 of 
the 12 jurors for his sentence to be 
commuted; after the second request for 
clemency by residents of a city histori- 
cally divided by race; by Governor Par- 
ris Glendening; in Annapolis, Md. 


DIED. NKOSI JOHNSON, 12, sweetly tena- 


cious South African amps activist born | 


HIV-positive, befriended by world leaders 
after addressing the 13th International 
Atps Conference last July and pleading 
for compassion and treatment for afflict- 
ed children, babies and pregnant wom- 
en; in Johannesburg. Shortly before he 
died, he wrote, “I wish I was well ... 
Then I would be able to grow up.” 


DIED. FAISAL HUSSEINI, 60, 
leading pio official in 
Jerusalem and peace advo- 





Palestinians; of a heart 
attack; in Kuwait. Often mentioned as 
Yasser Arafat’s possible successor, Hus- 
seini mastered Hebrew as an Israeli po- 


Pe PR 








cate who pushed for a city | 
open to both Israelis and 


| countries. 





to 
to 











litical prisoner in the 1980s and played 
an integral role in the landmark 1991 
Madrid peace conference. 


DIED. JOE MOAKLEY, 74, a 15-term De- 
mocratic Congressman from Massachu- 


| setts; of leukemia; in Bethesda, Md. 


South Boston-born and —bred, Moak- 
ley often fought for federal funds on be- 
half of his hometown, cleaning up 
Boston Harbor and rerouting a major 
city highway. In 1989 he headed an in- 
vestigation into the deaths of six Jesuit 
priests and their companions in E] Sal- 
vador, a probe that helped end U.S. mil- 
itary aid to that country. 


DIED. HANK KETCHAM, 8], creator 
of the impish cartoon character 


Dennis the Menace and his crotchety ly 


neighbor Mr. Wilson; in Peb- 
ble Beach, Calif. Ketch- 
am conceived the strip 
in October 1950 after 
his own mischievous 
four-year-old, named 
Dennis, caused his ex- 
asperated mother to 
exclaim to Ketcham, 
“Your son is a men- 

ace!” (Father and son 

were later estranged.) 
In 1951 Ketcham ‘| 
began drawing the 
strip, which ran for 
50 years in 1,000 

newspapers and 48 , 
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DIED. IMOGENE COCA, 92, 
wide-eyed, winsome co- 
median and Sid Caesar's 
co-star in the 1950s televi- 
sion classic Your Show of 
Shows; in Westport, 
Conn. Petite in stature but possessed of 
outsize energy, Coca won an Emmy in 
1952 for her subtly satirical perfor- 
mance on the show, which aired live for 
90 minutes on Saturday nights and dur- 
ing which Coca and Caesar, without the 
aid of cue cards, acted out skits lam- 
pooning marriage, everyday life and 
popular culture. 


SCREENSCENES 


























DIED. ARLENE 
FRANCIS, 93, 
witty 1950s 
television 
personal- 
ity and fix- 
ture on the show What's 
My Line?; in San Francis- 
co. Francis appeared in 
movies, on Broadway (the 
1942 comedy The Dough- 
girls) and as TV co-host of 
the 1950s morning show 
Home. But she found 
her highest call- 
ing guessing other 
people’s occupa- 
tions for 25 years 
as a panelist on 
one of television’s 
classic game 
shows. 





He 
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4. Before dectaring 2. Atright, 


_ahunger strike Bill Gates is: 
from his jail cell, a) still not 
Rev.AlSharpton: the coolest 
a) ate chicken guy in the 
wings froma prison room 
vendingmachine —_b) holding 

b) said, “No one auditions for 
believesaword! — newantitrust 
say anyway,so...” lawyers 

c) devoured his c) saying goodbye to 
soap on a rope “Clippy,” the 








By Melissa August, Ann Marie Bonardi, Amanda Bower, Ellin Martens, Joseph Pierro, Sora Song, Heather Won Tesoriero and Josh Tyrangiel 
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Biotechnology 


researchers call it 





‘golden’ rice. 


For the color. 


For the opportunity. 


“When mothers and their children eat 
an adequate amount of vitamin A in 
a daily meal, it could belp alleviate 
more suffering and illness than any 
single medicine bas done.” 
The excitement expressed by plant 
biologist Charles Arntzen reflects the 
golden opportunity that many see in a 
new strain of rice being developed with 
biotechnology. “Golden” rice contains } 
increased amounts of beta-carotene, a 
source of vitamin A Because mceisac rop 
eaten by almost half the world, golden 
rice ¢ ould help reliev ea global vitamin A 
deficiency that now causes blindness and 
infection in millions of the world’s children 
Discoveries in biotec hnology, trom 
medic ine to agi ic ulture, are helping 
doctors treat our sick, farmers protect our 
crops ~and could help mothers nourish 
our ¢ hildren, and keep them healthier. 
To lear n more about biotec hnology and 


agric ulture, visit our Web site or call us 


COUNCIL FOR 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 
INFORMATION 


good ideas are growing 


1-800-980-8660 


www.whybiotec h.com 






By DANIEL KADLEC 


T FIRST THERE WAS CLARITY AND 

discipline behind the shaping of 

the nation’s largest tax cut in 20 

years. Lobbyists were kept at bay 

Businesses were told to wait their 

turn because other cuts would be 
coming. This one, the Republicans prom- 
ised, would focus on individual tax 



















payers and make good sense. It 
would simplify the filing process 
while promoting long-term eco 
nomic growth through tax savings 
of some $1,600 a year for the aver- 
age household. 

Then it all went bad. Late last 
month, during three days of 
chaotic, last-minute, closed-door 
negotiations between House and 
Senate 
Washington ) 
demon- 


leaders, 


strated 





Dumb stunts make the tax cut seem affordable, 
then make it disappear altogether. Woof, woof 


its immense talent for mucking things 
up. A tax package was rushed through \\ 
Congress just in time for lawmakers to 
make the Memorial Day barbecues back 
home, and what should have been a tax- 
payer feast looks instead like a botched 
grilling. Most households will see less 
than $600 of savings this year, and as for 
that’s just a 
laugh. A more confusing tax 


simpler tax returns, well 


bill is hard to imagine. 
The mess that the President 
is expected to sign this week is 
loaded with targeted tax breaks 
and maddening phase-ins and 
phase-outs—tax reductions that 
come and go like a spring after- 
noon. It contains some _last- 
minute special interest morsels, 
including one that may be a pre- 
cursor to school vouchers. Most 
of the relief comes at the tail 
end of the 10-year plan—and 
the year after that, the whole 
thing disappears, restoring 
in 2011 the very same tax 
laws that were in force 
last April 15 
Is Bush to blame? 
Perhaps. But not alone. 
He may have turned on 
the Washington meat 
grinder, but both parties 
fed it foul flesh. And both 


THAT DOG JUST WON'T HUNT 


SUNSET CLAUSE 


Budget rules require a 
“sunset” provision—an expiration 
date for all cuts. But this bill pulls a 


fast one. It sunsets in late 2010, a 
year after the cuts fully take effect. 
The 11-year plan was too 
costly, so Congress did a 10-year, 
$1.35 trillion plan. If renewed, it's 
second decade will cost $4 trillion. 


These tax tricks 


ESTATE TAX 


Bush’s plan repealed the 

“death tax” in 2009, reducing it and 
gradually exempting more estates. 
The final bill doesn't repeal it until 
early 2010. The sunset 
eliminates the cut 12 months later, 
creating a short window for tax-free 
inheritance. One Democrat called it 
“the death bubble year of 2010.” 








CONFERENCE 
Grassley, Baucus 
and Breaux cut 
some dizzy deals 


are cute, and they hide almost $5 tri 


MARRIAGE PENALTY 


K The Bush plan started 
phasing in marriage-penalty relief 
right away, eliminating the penalty by 
2006. In the final bill, couples see no 
relief before 2005, get full relief in 
2009, then lose it all in late 2010. 

r Keeps costs down, but so 
much for the promise of speedy relief. 
Will voters mind? 





sides were so hungry for a bill that 
neither paid close attention to 
what the bill was. “Nobody was 
down there on the Senate floor 
combing through the details,” 


| of staff. Most Senators and House mem- 

| bers were clueless about the bill’s fine print 
right up to the vote, even most members of 
the Senate Finance Committee and 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
the bodies charged with steering 
this kind of legislation. 

On the House side, only the 
ranking Ways and Means mem- 
bers—Republican Representative Bill 
Thomas and Democrat Charles 
Rangel involved in late-hour 
haggling. Among the Senators, the con- 
ferees included Republicans Charles 
Grassley, Trent Lott and Don Nickles and 
Democrats Max Baucus, Tom Daschle, 
Jay Rockefeller and John Breaux. But for 
most of the final 48-hour marathon to 
complete the bill on the Thursday and 
Friday before Memorial Day, only 
Grassley, Thomas, Breaux and Baucus 
were actually in the room, 

Rangel, who at one point during nego- 
tiations was asked to leave the room 
because the Republicans wanted to 
negotiate among themselves out of 
earshot of a Democrat, calls the 
bill “a fraud on the American 
people.” He and others charge 
that the bill underestimates 
the true cost of the tax cuts 
by half a trillion dollars 


a 


were 


llion in long-term costs 


AMT RELIEF 


TRICK The alternative ra 
minimum tax keeps wealthy 
taxpayers from deducting too 
much. But inflation is forcing 
more of the middle class to pay. 
The bill gives relief, then axes it 
after 2004. 1 COST Extending 
relief to 2011 would add almost 
$250 billion to the final cost. 


“4 


says a Democratic Senator’s chief 


Z> 
il “a Congress saved billions of dollars. With- 













and that it is aimed squarely at the richest 
Americans. 

Republicans, of course, take offense at 
the characterization. “That demagoguery 
and class-warfare rhetoric is pure 
says Republican whip Nickles. 
“Low-income taxpayers get immediate re- 
lief retroactively. Some people are just 
throwing arrows and playing class warfare 
because they do it out of habit, not out of 
knowledge of the bill.” 

Yet the sponsors of the bill—those who 
know it best—are hard-pressed to explain it. 
Topping the list of odd features is the “sun- 
set” provision that repeals the entire bill at 
the end of 2010. Budget rules require Con- 
gress to include a sunset clause in all major 
tax legislation, but this sunset arrives a year 
early—after 10 years instead of the 11 years 
covered by the current budget resolution 
That year was shaved off to keep the total 
cost of the bill under $1.35 trillion. By re- 

pealing the legislation in the 10th year, 


non- 
sense,” 


. >> out the repeal and a few other tricks, 
the cost of the full ll-year plan 
would balloon to more than $1.8 
trillion by the end of 2011, far ex- 
ceeding anything the Democrats 
would vote for. And the cost in 
the second decade would reach 
as much as $4 trillion. Even 
some conservatives on Capitol 
Hill are dismayed by the apparent 
dishonesty of the early sunset. After 
both parties agreed to a smaller tax cut, 


the conference committee pulled a fast one. 
These bigger numbers remain relevant 
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because no future Congress 
wants to commit political sui- 
cide by allowing this tax cut to 
expire. Simply stated, all of 
Washington knows many of 
these provisions are in effect 


it costs only $1.35 trillion. 
Since the real cost is much 
greater, future Administra- 
tions—and Congresses—will 
have to deal with a political 
nightmare: the real possibility 


TASTY TREATS 
THAT REALLY 
MAKE SENSE 


permanent. The Big Lie is that 
E £ . ew 6 . 





®@ CHILD TAX CREDIT 





er, unless Congress acts, the tax 
is restored to what it is today. 
This is absurdity of the highest 
order, making dying in 2010 so 
attractive for the rich—and dy- 
ing in 2011 so unappealing— 
that wags say some millionaires 
will pull their own plugs early 
to shelter their wealth. 

The shell game gets ridicu- 
lous in its treatment of cor- 
porate taxes. One provision 
delays the collection of $33 bil- 


‘ os : The bill doubles the z < 
of deficit spending a decade credit to$1,000achild lion of estimated corporate 
from now as baby boomers andoffersitasarefund taxes from Sept. 15 to Oct. 1 
begin to retire en masse and © lower-income this year. Why? By pushing 
sap the Social Security and adoption credit too the collection into the next fis- 


Medicare systems. 

For individual Americans, the tax cuts 
play havoc with estate planning. Starting 
next year, when the estate-tax exemption 
rises to $1 million per person (instead of the 
current $675,000), rates will decline and tax- 
payers will be able to leave more to their heirs 
on a tax-free basis. But the estate tax doesn’t 
disappear entirely until 2010—and a year lat- 


JEFFORODS 





cal year, the bill makes this 
year’s immediate relief look larger. “Repub- 
licans had to make sure it looked less dan- 
gerous by packing it with every kind of gim- 
mick and sleight of hand I have ever seen,” 
fumes Rangel. 
The tax bill isn’t all bad. Beginning in 
2002, it introduces a generous college- 
tuition deduction that increases up to $4,000 


AFTERSHOCKS 


ayear. But that lasts 
only through 2005. 


; _ lM ROTHIRAs an 
— = expands Raises limit on annual 
the education IRA contributions to $5,000 
to an annual con- by 2008 and indexes it 
tribution limit of be — — 
») investors over 50 can 
$2,000, up from pee sod 


just $500, and for 
the first time permits that money to be put 
toward private elementary, middle and high 
school costs. Some see that as a stealth move 
toward a voucher system because it helps 
more families afford private school and thus 
undermines public education. 

In another give-and-take break, the 
bill addresses the marriage penalty but 
then makes the fix disappear. Lawmakers 
have long lamented that some married 
couples pay more tax than they would if 
they filed as singles. The problem is that 
the standard deduction for married peo- 
ple is less than twice the standard deduc- 
tion for singles. And for married couples, 
income thresholds for higher tax brackets 
are less than twice the level for singles. 
The tax bill raises the standard deduction 


REMAKING THE RULES 
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OF ENGAGEMENT 


he dayTom Daschle gotJim —_ package is being rewrapped. 

Jeffords to leave the G.0.P. Worried that Democrats have 

and throw power to the succeeded in painting him as 

Democrats, Daschle phoned _hard-right, Bush is going green 
George W. Bush as a peace with trips to Sequoia National 
gesture. “What's the protocol Park last week and the Florida 
here?” Bush asked. After a Everglades this week. Speeches 
political coup, does the President —_ are being salted with soothing 
call the new Senate majority “compassion-speak.” Moderate 
leader or vice versa? They both Senate Republicans are being 
chuckled. No matter who dials watched like Cuban athletes on 
first, the two most powerful tour. Bush has invited Rhode 
politicians in Washington will be Island's Lincoin Chafee to a 
talking a lot more than they have private dinner and phoned 
in the past five months. Chafee’s colleague Maine’s 

The ceremony this week Olympia Snowe to congratulate 
transferring Senate controlfrom —_ her on the child-credit increase 
Republicans to Democrats is a she got into the tax bill. (Never 
subtle one. The presiding officer mind that he opposed her 
simply recognizes Daschle provision before.) 
instead of Republican Trent Lott Daschle has warned his new 
when the two come to the floor. committee chairmen to make 
But Bush, Daschle and Lottknow _ bipartisan noises when they 
the power shiftis momentous, So _take the gavels. This week he 
all three have new battle plans. wants to finish the education 
Jeffords’ defection “isn't bill, on which the White House 

going to change what the and Ted Kennedy have been 
President believes,” insists Bush —_ cooperating. But after that, life 
counselor Karen Hughes. Butthe —_gets uncomfortable for Bush. 








between 2005 and 2009. But the new 
schedule dissolves at the end of 2010. 

Finally, there is the most bizarre levy 
of all, the alternative minimum tax, or 
AMT. It’s supposed to hit just the rich by 
forcing taxpayers with substantial deduc- 
tions to compute their taxes 
twice—once the normal way 
and then at a lower rate but 


> 


relief many Americans think they're getting. 
The hope on both sides is that when 
future lawmakers evaluate the nation’s fi- 
nances, they will find that surpluses have 
grown and be able to make all these tax re- 
ductions permanent. That hope looks a bit 
futile in the face of the new, 

more pessimistic surplus pro- 

jections that are expected lat- 


without many of the deduc- 
tions. They pay whichever 
calculation costs them more. 

Because the AMT, which 
now affects some taxpayers 
making less than $100,000 a 
year, is not indexed to the in- 
flation rate, it is creeping up 
on many middle-income tax- 
payers. This year 1.4 million 
paid the tax. That number is 


aa" 


@ 401(K)s 

Raises annual tax-free 
contribution limit to 
$15,000 and requires 
employers to fully vest 
their share in three 
years instead of five 


er this month. 

Bush and the Republican 
leadership think the numbers 
will work out—and some econ- 
omists agree. These optimists 
believe the stimulative effect of 
lower taxes “will strengthen 
the economy and increase the 
projected budget surplus by 
generating larger tax rev- 
enues,” in the words of Mark 


expected to reach 5.6 million in 2004 and 
more than 35 million in 2011. And there’s 
the rub. The law provides $2,000 to 
$4,000 in amT relief this year but drops 
the relief in 2005. So when the crunch 
really hits, the AMT will steal whatever tax 


Weinberger, Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
sury for tax policy and the government's top 
tax expert. Plenty of people dismiss that as 
classic supply-side dogma. But Weinberger 
notes that tax revenue increased after 
Ronald Reagan’s tax cuts took full effect in 








Democrat Cari Levinplansto —_ war paint. Lott is under fire from 
pick apart W.'s missile-defense conservatives who think he has 
scheme from his new perch atop been too accommodating. So 
the Armed Services Committee, far, he isn’t in danger of being 
and to probe oil-company price ousted. Lott insists that “I know 
gouging as head of the how” to be minority leader. 
Permanent Subcommittee on He and his allies are plotting 
Investigations. Patrick Leahy will to make life difficult for Daschle. 
slow down the schedule for Conservative Jesse Helms plans 
considering judicial nominees to to force Democrats to vote on an 
give Democrats more time to education amendment cutting off 
stockpile ammunition against federal funds to districts that 
Z refuse to let Boy Scouts use their 
3 schools because the groups 
5 won't admit gay members. Two of 
‘ the endangered districts are in 
z Kennedy's Massachusetts. 
? G.0.P. whip Don Nickles has tax- 
c cut amendments to tack on to 
z next week's patient's bill of rights. 
; b F And Lott threatens a filibuster to 
ey = keep Democrats from organizing 
“LOTT, under fire from his own the Senate under their control if 
party, Insists ae sti i Daschle won't let him have floor 
effective leader: “I know votes on Bush nominees that are 
conservative ones. Next week bottled up in committee. 
Daschle plans to bring up a Daschle insists he won't 
patient's bill of rights measure make that concession. Will the 
that Kennedy has sponsored with Republicans try to force his hand? 
Senators John Edwards andJohn =‘ The threatened G.0.P. filibuster 
McCain. Bush has threatened to could shut down the Senate. Of DASCHLE, 
veto it. Says Joe Biden, whoheads _ course, when the Republicans now = 
the Foreign Relations Committee: __ tried that in 1995-96, their bomb peer: 
“Bush can't treat us like the blew up in their face. —By Douglas powerful 
Texas legislature anymore.” Waller, with reporting by John F. politician 
Republicans are putting on Dickerson/Washington Washington 








the mid-1980s. The 
Reagan deficits, he ar- 
gues, resulted from 
his military buildup 
and other spending, 
not the tax cuts. 

It’s too late to turn 
back now. The ma- 
chinery is in place to 


@ EDUCATION SAVINGS 
Parents can invest in 
state higher-education 
accounts and avoid 
federal taxes on the 
money when they send 


begin mailing a rebate 
check of $300 to $600 
to nearly every taxpayer by the end of Sep- 
tember. Each filer should get a letter in July 
stating the amount of the rebate. All told, the 
rebates will inject $40 billion into the econ- 
omy. Many economists believe that may be 
enough to hold off a recession. “A lot of the 
analysis simply does not take into account 
the fact that the tax cut will promote eco- 
nomic growth and changes in consumer be- 
havior,” Weinberger asserts. “It’s difficult to 
quantify. But the changes will be positive.” 
Let’s hope so. To pay for all these tax cuts 
and make them permanent, the country is 
going to need plenty of growth. —Reported by 
Douglas Waller and Adam Zagorin/Washington 


the kids to college 
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PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


AStory Better Left Untold 


Coverage of the Bush twins’ drinking shows why First Families need privacy 


HEN THE STORY BROKE ABOUT THE BUSH TWINS’ 
being cited for drinking at a restaurant in Austin, 
Texas, I hoped it would fade before my deadline. I 
remember all too well when I was 19, although not 
as well as I would have if I hadn’t gone in for a good deal of 
underage drinking. More recently, I remember being the 
parent of a 19-year-old and worrying about her underage 
drinking. I would have been a lot more concerned, however, 
had I thought a bunch of outsiders 
was going to be judging her as a 
teenager or me as a parent. 

It’s fair game to take after 
George W. Bush for his policy on 
taxes. It’s less fair to take after him 
for his policy on his daughters, es- 
pecially since we don’t know what 
that policy is. The weekend at 
Camp David was going to be hard 
enough for the extended Bush clan 
without a couple of hundred nosy 
press people volunteering their 
uninformed opinions. 

So it was a surprise when 

jrandma Barbara Bush said in a 
speech on Friday how interesting 
it was to have known the Presi- 
dent in his unpresidential days, 
adding dryly—and pointedly— 
that George was now “getting 
back some of his own.” The crowd 
roared in a we’ve-been-there sort 
of way. Barbara found a middle 
ground between where Bill Clin- 
ton would be—calling Jesse Jack- 
son in to pray and harking back to 
his alcoholic father—and the total 
silence of her son George. Calling 
it a “private matter,” White 
House press secretary Ari Fleis- 
cher scolded reporters. “Do you 
want the American people to 
know that you're asking about 
private conversations that took 
place between the President of the U.S. and his child?” 

Yes and no, Ari. People don’t want to ask those questions, 
they dislike the press for asking them, but boy, do they gob- 
ble up the newspapers and magazines that provide the an- 
swers! Though a majority of Americans say they're pleased 
that honor and dignity have been restored to the White 
House, it is only human to gawk when a crack appears in the 
marble of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, especially if we've 
stepped on the same crack. Yes, it’s part voyeurism, but it’s 
much more I-wonder-how-they’ll-deal-with-this. 





The President's daughters 
Jenna (dancing) and Barbara until now have 
been largely shielded from media scrutiny 
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The arc of these stories guarantees a long life. The tabloids 
go big first (JENNA AND TONIC, bleated the New York Post), 
thereby laundering the story for the rest of the media, which 
then cluck over the tabloids’ distressingly low standards. How 
long will it be, I wondered, before the first JENNA’S CRY FOR 
HELP story appears? Not long enough. See Friday’s New York 
Daily News. And yet the coverage so far has been more re- 
strained than it would have been if the name on the police re- 
_ port had been Chelsea Clinton. 
Conservatives lie in wait for evi- 
3 dence of feeble family values and 
general Democratic decadence. 
+ Newt Gingrich blamed the 
» squishy morals of the left when Su- 
> san Smith drowned her two young 
; sons in a South Carolina lake. The 
z press gave Chelsea Clinton a lot of 
room when she arrived at the ten- 
der age of 13. Even harsh Clinton 
critics concede she was one good 
kid (adding in the next breath, of 
course, that she was compensating 
for her dysfunctional parents). Un- 
fortunately for the twins, they are 
older; one is blonder; both make 
good copy; and they are highly 
recognizable. Jenna could hardly 
have asked for salt on her margari- 
ta before the bartender began dial- 
ing 911. The Secret Service was 
nearby, of course—close enough to 
protect the girls from physical at- 
tack but not close enough to pro- 
tect them from themselves. 

Teenage drinking is too com- 
mon, regrettably, to be news, and 
Bush’s daughters must hate the 
press for making such a big deal of 
theirs. But it’s also the press that 
makes it impossible for Dad to 
claim that in his day he never did 
such a thing. Friends and family 
happily volunteer the story of 
young George arriving home, feeling no pain, running his car 
into trash cans and confronting his father with the taunt, 
“Wanna go manoa mano?” Then there's the famous D.U.L. that 
came outat the end of the campaign. Just two weeks ago at Yale, 
Bush wore the no-sweat saunter of the frat guy who was so 
smart (or élite) that he could party and succeed. Bush grew up 
to become a Governor who drastically increased the penalties 
for teenage drinking in his state. Once upon a time, I was a lit- 
tle like the young W. But now I want my daughter to do what 
I say, not what I did. I suspect Bush feels the same way. & 
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More than two dozen 
prowled the property, keeping police at bay 
McGuckin, 14. The officer said she was in a 
hospital with chest pains and he was there 
to take them to see her. The boy refused to 
believe him and, according to Sheriff Jarvis, 
ran into the house yelling “Get the guns!” 
The kids set the dogs loose, and the deputy 
left to avoid a confrontation. Most of the 
| McGuckins remained in the house for the 
rest of the week, with their dogs about them, 
with a shotgun, rifles and handguns beside 
them, with 200 Ibs. of food—a recent pickup 
from a food bank—to sustain them, even as 
=| a Pacific front brought rain, strong winds 
; Tt *| and thunder, ripping branches off trees and 
#4 itt . %=| chasing sailboats off the lake. The police 


nia a hy sl! hee iI | >| kept their distance, mindful of the mishan- 

- a So & emi \\2| dling of the 1992 incident in nearby Ruby 

jor ~~ aay. : “ wa =| Ridge, where FBI agents killed the wife and 
son of white separatist Randy Weaver. 


“a y) It was a daughter who turned on JoAnn 
McGuckin and started the series of events 
that led to the standoff near Lake Pend 


Oreille. After a falling-out with her mother in 


. _ Chesson tee . 4 the past few weeks, Erina, 19, left to tell the 
After their mother Was taken into custody, the authorities about the conditions at home. 
McGuckin kids went to battle stations in Idaho (Earlier, a son had left home for California.) 

Based on Erina’s statements, police picked 
By PAT DAWSON SANDPOINT commit to any kind of burial arrangement. | up the mother and charged her with a felony 


He wasn’t allowed to go by the house to | crime of injury to the children “by unlawful- 

WAS A FAMILY AFFAIR,” DALE COFFELT | consult “because of the dogs”—more than | ly and willfully causing or permitting [her] 
says, recalling the Saturday that JoAnn | two dozen mean and hungry ones (they | children to suffer malnutrition, unsanitary 
McGuckin, 45, pulled up to see him in | lived on whatever leftovers they could | living conditions, depriving [them] of heat, 
her aging Chevy Suburban. “She just | find)—that prowled the property and kept | cleanliness and food.” She is being held 
showed up with all the kids.” Well, not all. | visitors, all unwanted, out. Says Coffelt: | pending bail of $100,000. JoAnn had re- 
Six of her eight children were packed inthe | “The lady just doesn’t communicate.” portedly led the family into the shadows of 
suv. But so was the body of her husband She did, however, communicate to | isolation in the belief that chemicals on the 
Michael, 61, dead that day from the | those six children the need to keep the | road, insidiously sprayed by the government, 
final malnourishing stages of almost a dec- | world at bay. When the authorities took her | had caused her husband's illness. Phillip 
ade of multiple sclerosis, away last Tuesday, four days after Coffelt | Robinson, the county prosecutor, has known 
McGuckin and her family were dedi- | got her to bury her husband, the kids went | the McGuckins for years. The family, he 
cated recluses on the outskirts of Sand- | to battle stations. A police deputy drove up | says, “has fallen apart; it has got worse and 
point, Idaho, a state noted for recluses. The | to take the children into protective custody. | worse. But,” he adds, “it’s strictly volitional.” 
clan chose to meet with few people, mostly | “Where’s Mother?” asked Benjamin With time, however, the will can give 
charity workers, from whom they , way. By the night before the rains 
had collected food baskets a cou- ‘ came, Benjamin too had aban- 
ple of times a month since 1998. 2 doned his siblings—Kathryn, 16; 
Michael had been unemployed = Mary, 13; James, 11; Frederick, 9; 
since falling ill; no one else made > and Jane, 8. On Saturday, two 
a living; the water pump for their > women who were close to the 
decrepit home near Lake Pend = family were allowed to drive in to 
Oreille had broken down. The < check on the kids. By 6 p.m. the 
kids, Sheriff Phil Jarvis believes, women had done what no one 
subsisted on lake water and “lily- : else seemed to have been able to 
pad soup.” But even JoAnn knew accomplish. The children were 
to seek out Coffelt on that May loaded into a Chevy Suburban 
12. After all, he is the county and driven to a hospital in Sand- 
coroner and funeral director. All JoAnn McGuckin, in a point under police escort. The 
she did was drop the body off. pected per pom drama had ended—a frightening 
Coffelt waited nearly two more family, ina 1990 church- parable of how loyal children can 
weeks before he got the widow to directory picture be to a mother’s vision. a 
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LAST LAUGH? With lawyers 
Richard Burr and Robert 
Nigh, above, accusing the 
feds of perpetrating a fraud, 
people are again asking if 
McVeigh, left, and Nichols, 
below, had more accomplices 
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Playing for a Stay 


As McVeigh takes his battle to the next level, old 
questions resurface about how much help he had 


By VIVECA NOVAK and ELAINE SHANNON 





IM MCVEIGH’S LATEST BATTLE WITH 
the Federal Government is, for him at 
least, a win-win proposition. Last week 
lawyers for the Oklahoma City bomb- 
er asked federal judge Richard P. Matsch to 
stay McVeigh’s execution, which was post- 
poned from May 16 until June LI after the 
FBI admitted it had misplaced more than 
4,000 pages of documents that should have 
been given to McVeigh’s defense team. Ar- 
guing that the government had perpetrat- 
ed “a fraud on the court,” the lawyers re- 
quested a hearing to determine whether 
the feds willfully withheld the documents 
in order to conceal exculpatory evidence— 
and whether the bureau is hiding addition- 
al evidence even now. It’s a long shot, but 
what does McVeigh have to lose? If his mo- 
tion is denied, and he is executed, well, he 
was already prepared to die; he dropped 
earlier appeals to hasten the event. If he 
prevails, he could become a constant, life- 
sentenced reminder that the FB1 managed 
to botch its biggest case ever. Nothing 
could please the self-styled enemy of gov- 
ernment more than that. 
Among the facts lawyers want Judge 
Matsch to consider are witness reports that 








resurrect nagging questions about whether 
a larger conspiracy led to the April 1995 
bombing that took 168 lives. One of the doc- 
uments, for instance, summarizes a call re- 
ceived by the FBI from Morris John Kuper Jr., 
who told investigators to check out activities 
in a parking lot a block away from the Mur- 
rah Federal Building about an hour before it 
was blown apart. Kuper later testified that he 
had seen a man resembling McVeigh walk- 
ing with a dark-haired, muscular compan- 
ion—a description that matches those by 
other witnesses of a man who came to be 
known as John Doe 2. Investigators eventu- 
ally concluded the mystery accomplice didn’t 
exist and tried to disprove some of the re- 
ported sightings. Kuper, for instance, was 
discredited by prosecutors for not having 
come forward until five months or so after 
the bombing. But the new document turned 
over to McVeigh’s defense team shows that 
Kuper had passed along his lead to the FBI 
just two days after the bombing. 

If there was another confederate in ad- 
dition to convicted accomplices Terry Nichols 
and Michael Fortier, that could have affect- 
ed McVeigh’s sentencing, if not his trial 
especially if the mystery man was more than 
a bit player. McVeigh lawyer Richard Burr 
contended last week that the testimony of a 
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witness who claimed to have seen a Ryder 
truck and other vehicles, including one con- 
taining fertilizer, like the one used for the 
bomb, at Geary Lake in Kansas the day be- 
fore the bombing helped save Nichols from 
the death penalty, because jurors couldn’t be 
certain that someone else wasn’t involved. 


That matters because—as Judge Matsch re- 


minded the government before the 1997 
McVeigh trial, over which the jurist pre- 
sided—“nonprosecution of equally culpable 
participants” may be a mitigating factor that 
helps a defendant avoid capital punishment. 
“Anything tending to show involvement of 
persons other than or in addition to Timothy 
McVeigh may be material to his defense.” In 
interviews since his conviction, McVeigh 
has admitted carrying out the bombing and 
has denied that anyone else was involved. 
But skeptics argue that his denials could 
mean he is trying to protect allies so they can 
launch more attacks on the government. 
The FBI's battered image took another 
hit late last week when former Senator John 
Danforth, who conducted an inquiry into 
the 1993 deaths of 75 followers of Branch 
Davidian leader David Koresh in Waco, 
Texas, revealed that he too had trouble 
wrenching documents from the agency—to 
the extent that he threatened to serve a 
search warrant on the general counsel's of- 
fice. Danforth faults a grudging FBI culture 
anda balky data-retrieval system. “In the FBI 
somewhere there was a resentment of the 
effort that was entailed in finding all this 
stuff,” Danforth told Time. He said he'll nev- 
er be sure he got all relevant documents, but 
that the results of his probe are not in doubt. 
That’s what Attorney General John 
Ashcroft is saying in McVeigh’s case. “No 
document in this case creates any doubt 
about McVeigh’s guilt or establishes his in- 
nocence,” Ashcroft said last week. Maybe 
not. But the Kuper document alone could 
be enough to buy McVeigh more time. 
Judge Matsch has called a hearing for 
Wednesday. The no-nonsense jurist will 
probably make a decision quickly. “Nobody 
wants lingering doubts in this case, includ- 
ing Judge Matsch,” says criminal lawyer 
Larry Barcella, a former federal prosecutor. 
McVeigh is surely relishing his ability to 
wage psych war on the FBI from death row. 
That appears to have been his motive all 
along. In the car McVeigh drove away from 
Oklahoma City, FBI agents found a page 
from The Turner Diaries, a novel about a 
white-supremacist cell that brings down the 
government. McVeigh had highlighted this 
sentence: “But the real value of our attacks 
today lies in the psychological impact, not in 
the immediate casualties.” B 
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The Death of Vishnu 


Apparently outraged by royal disapproval of his choice of bride, the Crown 
Prince of Nepal massacres his family, plunging the mountain kingdom into crisis 


By KARL TARO GREENFELD KATHMAND\( 


HE DOCILE PALACE GUARDS, TRAINED 

more for fawning servitude than mar- 

tial prowess, had no way of knowing 

that the Friday-night comings and go- 
ings of Nepal’s huffy Crown Prince Dipen- 
dra, 29, would turn out to be the prelude to 
a dynastic catastrophe. When the Crown 
Prince and his cousin Prince Paras, 27, ar- 
rived at the palace for the royal family’s reg- 
ular Friday dinner, they were dressed casu- 
ally in khaki slacks and polo shirts and had 
already had a few drinks. The two were no- 
torious prowlers of the Kathmandu night- 
life circuit, regulars at the X-Zone nightclub 
and the Bakery Café, where they were at 
the center of a swirl of hip kids and young 
adults whose preferred mode of transporta- 
tion is a Lexus suv and whose favored in- 
toxicant is locally processed hashish. By the 
time the night was over, the two would be- 
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come central figures in the succession to a 
throne traditionally occupied by a reincar- 
nation of the Hindu god Vishnu. Until Fri- 
day, King Birendra, the Crown Prince's fa- 
ther, was the god’s avatar. 

Nepal is defiantly individualistic, to the 
point of setting its clocks 15 minutes ahead of 
neighboring India’s and practicing a syn- 
cretic, resolutely devout 
brand of Hinduism. But 
it has always been a bit 
international 
afterthought. Sand- 
wiched between sub- 
continental superpower 
India and Chinese- 
occupied media-darling 
Tibet, Nepal has developed such a muddled 
identity that it now comes across as merely a 


of an 


staging ground for Everest expeditions and a 
destination where stoned Western hippies 
can score killer brownies. 
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As for the Nepalese, particularly those ; 
who live in the capital, Kathmandu, the be- 
wildering influx of Westerners combined 
with a new generation of Nepalese who par- 
ty like Westerners has left them wondering 
what will become of the formerly elder- 


respecting, ancestor- 






worshipping, opposite- 
youth. 
and 


sex-avoiding 
Traditionalists 
monarchists lay blame 
for the nascent dissolu- 
tion on the liberalism 
engendered by a 10- 
year-old democracy 
that has already seen 10 
Prime Ministers. King 
Birendra ruled Nepal as an absolute 
monarch until 1990, when he was forced 
by violent protests to step down in favor of 
aconstitutional monarchy. But critics have 
assailed the new democratic values, saying 


they encourage people to do whatever | 


feels right, regardless of the conse- 
quences: dump the Prime Minister, take a 
bribe, kiss your partner before marriage. 
Indeed, corruption scandals plague the 
current government of Girija Prasad 
Koirala. If the monarchy were still ab- 
solute, the critics griped, then the tradi- 
tional values would prevail. 

Yet the crime that now stands as the 
most heinous and shocking in Nepalese 
history was perpetrated in the innermost 
sanctum of that monarchy. At about 9 p.m. 
Friday, the musta- 
chioed Crown Prince 
took his place at the 
teak dining table in a 
room that could ac- 
commodate 50 people, 
its pink walls hung 
with temple and land- 
scape paintings. After 
pouring himself anoth- 
er drink, he began ar- 
guing with his parents, 
shouting at his mother, 
Queen Aiswarya, who 
didn’t approve of the 
Crown Prince’s ro- 
mance with longtime 
paramour Devyani 
Rana, 23, the daughter 
of a former Foreign 
Minister of Nepal. The 
Crown Prince was fu- 
rious that his family 
wanted him to marry 
Priyanka Shaha, a 
princess of royal blood. 
His sister Shruti scold- 
ed him to “stop slur- 
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ring your words! 
You're the future 
King.” 


According to a high-ranking official, 
the Crown Prince then retired to his 
sleeping quarters, where he changed into 
camouflage fatigues and equipped him- 
self with an American M-16 rifle and a re- 
volver. Using a private corridor to return 
to the dining room, he barged in, firing a 
burst that killed his parents and shooting 
12 others in the room. Among those fatal- 
ly injured were the Crown Prince’s 
younger brother, Nirajan, and his sister 
Shruti. He then turned the revolver on 
himself, firing a .38-cal. slug up through 
his temple, the bullet exiting the other 
side. The shooting spree took less than 30 
seconds. 

When palace aides dashed into the 
room, they found that the King’s head 
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had been blown nearly in half, and the 
Queen’s body was unrecognizable save 
for the sari she had been wearing. Eight 
of the victims, including the King, were 


declared dead on arrival at the Royal | 
Nepal Army Hospital. Five of the six | 


wounded were listed in critical condi- 
tion. But Shruti had been prophetic 
when she had admonished Dipendra. 
The next morning, in a coma and sus- 
tained by life-support systems and respi- 
rators, the Prince who killed the King 
was enthroned as King. The Privy Coun- 


| cal condition presages, Paras’ father—the 

| current regent—is next in the line of suc- 
cession, which means Paras would become 
Crown Prince and, eventually, King. 

For now, the murderer of Vishnu as- 
cends Vishnu’s throne. This legally valid 
though morally repellent succession— 
along with widespread disbelief of the of- 
ficial version of events that has the Crown 
Prince acting alone—has precipitated a 
constitutional and societal crisis in an al- 
ready fragile democracy. “If the King him- 
self has been deprived of justice,” asks 

rickshaw puller Buta 
Misir, “then what can 
we poor people ex- 
pect?” In Kathmandu 
over the weekend, agi- 
tated crowds gathered 
around the palace, and 
there were reports of 
panic buying of staple 
foods and gasoline. 
During the royal fu- 
neral procession, 
grieving citizens 
stoned the Prime Min- 
ister and other govern- 
ment officials, blaming 
them for not doing 
enough to protect the 
King. 

Birendra had made 
the transition from ab- 
solutism gracefully, 


BY DIVINE RIGHT: 
Birendra and Aiswarya on 
the elephant Prem Prasad 
at coronation festivities in 
February 1975; 
Dipendra, then 3, 
watched in military dress 





staying above factional 
politics and striving 
through literacy pro- 
grams and_ public 
works efforts to project 
an image of the royal 
family as a discreet, 
benevolent force. Am- 


cil declared that his uncle, the King’s 
brother Prince Gyanendra, the father of 
Prince Paras, would serve as regent. 

The Crown Prince and Paras had be- 
come increasingly close in the past few 
months, and the two shared a disregard for 
what they saw as plebeian laws. Nick- 
named the Killer Prince, Paras was in- 
volved in at least four hit-and-run fatalities 
and several incidents of discharging 
firearms in public places. Despite a public 


outcry last year, the King refused to revoke | 


Paras’ royal immunity from prosecution. 
The facts that Paras and his family 
emerged from the shooting spree virtually 
unscathed, and that it is his branch of the 
family that will benefit the most, have 
prompted much public frustration. In- 
deed, if the Crown Prince dies, as his criti- 


| bassador Keshav Raj Jha, a former Chief of 
| Protocol, recalls that when the King visited 
Italy in 1994, he traveled by unmarked bus 
and stopped at McDonald's for coffee and 
snacks. “He refused to allow his security de- 
tachment to tell people who he was,” says 
Raj Jha. “He waited in line just like the oth- 
er motorists.” 

Now Nepalese are left with a comatose 
King who killed his father and a regent 
with a high-handed disdain for the democ- 
ratic process. The Shah dynasty, propri- 
etors of a 250-year lineage, has been virtu- 
ally eradicated in a few bursts of gunfire. 
Nepalese are still pondering the gruesome 
narrative of the massacre. But their longer- 
term question is: Into what kind of society 
is our mountain kingdom evolving? —With 
reporting by Dhruba Adhikary/Kathmandu 
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UST A FEW MILES FROM CENTRAL LON- 

don, home to the spectacular new Tate 

Modern and million-dollar apartments 

that reflect the prosperous, optimistic 
side of Tony Blair’s Britain, Paddy Brunton 
spent his final days in a rather different 
country. Brunton, 80, a former BBC electri- 
cian, developed blood clots in his heart and 
lungs in February. After an eight-hour wait 
for a bed, he was admitted to a 20-patient 
ward at the Whittington Hospital in north 
London, one of the top 40 in Britain. 

Four nurses were supposed to be on 
duty, but because of staff shortages, there 
were often only two. Several times visitors 
found Brunton lying in his own excrement. 
He got bedsores. For two days in March, 
when outside temperatures were just 
above freezing, the heating in the Victorian 
pile was turned off for repairs and his tem- 
perature plummeted alarmingly. Brunton 
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was wrapped in an insulating blanket to get 
warmer on his own, which he did. After six 
weeks in such conditions, Brunton died. 
The doctors and nurses who looked after 
him “worked heroically,” says his son Paul. 
“But the system was broken.” 

Blair and the Labour Party certainly 
gave him reason to expect better when, in 
1997, they swept away a Conservative Par- 
ty exhausted after 18 years in power. La- 
bour’s promise to fix such things as the Na- 
tional Health Service was enough to win a 
huge parliamentary majority. Now, as Blair 
asks voters to give him another term in No. 
10 Downing St. in this week’s general elec- 
tion, his campaign uneasily straddles two 
Britains. One is the sunny, upbeat land shown 
in Labour’s emotive TV broadcasts: unem- 
ployment, inflation and interest rates all at 


25-year lows; real incomes and primary- | 


school test scores rising; crime falling. But 
there is another Britain, of shabby hospitals, 
underpaid teachers, overcrowded schools 
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Heading for a second term, the British Prime Minister 
must cope with a nation that’s only half transformed 
By J.F.0. McALLISTER LONDON 





AN EDGE OF IMPATIENCE The 
Prime Minister at a rally in 
Brighton last week 


and 7 million adults who are 
functionally illiterate. 

Strangely, it is on the stony 
ground of unfulfilled hopes 
that Labour has made its stand 
—like a builder who tells you 
six months into the job that 
renovating your house will 
take twice as long as promised. 
“We have a long, long way to 
go,” Blair says repeatedly. Vot- 
ers are buying it, even if it 
makes them grimace. Not only 
do voters consider Blair more 
capable than Tory leader 
William Hague (50% to 16%) 
but they also reject the Tories’ 
key domestic pledge, an Amer- 
ican-inspired plan to cut taxes 
at least $12 billion a year. 

So what are the problems 
with Britain that the next 
Prime Minister must tackle? 
Despite a sustained boom that 
has boosted real incomes 9% 
since Blair came to power, the 
country’s infrastructure _ is 
creaking from decades of mal- 
nutrition. On health, Britain 
spends a smaller share of its 
cpp than any other major in- 
dustrialized country. The result: 
in Cardiff some patients wait 
six years for hip operations; in 
Cumbria it takes two years to 
see a psychologist. On transport, 
problems are obvious to any Eurostar passen- 
ger as soon as the 185-m.p.h. train from Paris 
to the Channel Tunnel stutters the rest of the 
way to London. The train network's managers 
have just announced a need for an additional 
$4 billion to repair cracked rails brought to 
light by a fatal crash last year. Highways are 
in worse shape than at any time since 1977. 
One adult in five can’t read well enough to 
find a plumber in the Yellow Pages. 

Perhaps an awareness of how much re- 
mains to be done is responsible for Labour's 
surprisingly joyless campaign. The American- 
style machine that seemed so fearsome in 
1997 is now trying too hard—even naming 
the three buses traveling with Blair “Strong 
Economy,” “Strong Leadership” and “Strong 
Britain.” Labour is overcompensating for 
its dirty little secret: an average government 
spending increase so far, despite all its can- 
do rhetoric, of a measly 1.3% a year, part of 
its obsession with reassuring the middle 
class that it wouldn’t be profligate. Big mon- 
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ey started to flow this year, but the lag has 
allowed Liberal Democratic leader Charles 
Kennedy to attack Blair from the left, advo- 
cating an income tax increase to pay for bet- 
ter services. The Tories’ record in power un- 
dercuts their freedom to call Blair too cheap. 
Hague has thus been forced to play to his 
base, focusing on such right-wing populist 
issues as detaining all asylum seekers and, 
especially, keeping Britain out of Europe’s 
single currency. Two-thirds of voters back 
him on that, but it ranks lth on a list of is- 
sues they consider most important. 

Blair’s cool charisma, however, does still 
resonate. He has mastered all the weird de- 
mands of modern electioneering, from small 
talk with nervous students to command of 
arcane detail under TV cross-examination. 
Blair likes his job, though it has clearly aged 
him. Unlike his friend Bill Clinton, “he nev- 
er shouts at people; he’s a motivator for his 
staff—even in a crisis he cracks jokes,” says an 
adviser. He goes to movies, plays tough ten- 
nis, loves The Simpsons. He can even be 
seen pushing baby Leo’s pram by himself in 
St. James’s Park on a Sunday. But beyond the 
benign family man and the carefully 
primped “Strong Leader” campaign per- 
sona, there is always an edge of impatience. 

That tension lies behind his most consis- 
tent mistake in office: an impulse to be a 
“control freak” —as when he devolved power 
to the Welsh assembly and the London may- 
or but then tried to rig things so his cronies 
would be in charge. In both cases the locals 
rebelled, and Blair looked both sinister and 
silly. His ambitions to remake the country are 
so big that it may be hard for the control freak 
to resist grabbing even more levers of power. 

Yet there are two reasons to think that 
may not happen. First, faced with swelling 
resentment from doctors and teachers over 
a blizzard of detailed performance targets 
spewing from London, he is planning to 
give them more money and autonomy. 
That means a less centralized vision for re- 
form. And, say several people close to him, 
Blair is changing. “He’s more confident,” 
says one. “There’s a serenity that’s new.” In 
this case, will the personal become the po- 
litical? If, as Blair says, the success of his re- 
forms depends on decentralizing power, 
the fate of the two Britains may depend to 
a surprising degree on what is happening 
inside the mind of the one man at the top. 

Meanwhile, outside the ward where 
Paddy Brunton died, work has begun on a 
new hospital wing. It is due to open in 
2004—two years before the next general 
election must be called. | —With reporting by 
Anthee Carassava and Helen Gibson with Blair, 
Hague and Kennedy 


Last Dance, Last Chance? 


_ After the worst terrorist attack in five years, Israel 
is poised to escalate its confrontation with Arafat 





F THE PEACE PROCESS WAS SUPPOSED TO 
represent hope for a new generation of 
young Israelis, its meltdown came last 
week in the form of a suicide bomber 
who targeted those very teenagers. Just 
before midnight Friday, an Islamic Jihad 
bomber slipped in among Israeli clubbers at 
a beachfront night spot in Tel Aviv and det- 
onated his belt of explosives, blasting ball 
bearings, nails and screws through the 
crowd. Of the 18 Israelis who died, eight 
were age 16 or under. Only one was over 21. 
An additional 115 were injured, stretchered 


CARNAGE Medics tend to victims of the disco bombing 


into hospitals in their sequined dance duds. 
It was the worst terrorist attack in five years. 

The attack on a nightclub in Tel Aviv's 
Dolphinarium, a former aquarium turned 
entertainment complex, sparked a frenzy 
of diplomatic action and angry demonstra- 
tions. Under international pressure to curb 
the killers, Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat 
promised to do all he could to secure an “im- 
mediate and unconditional cease-fire.” Is- 
rael’s Cabinet didn’t buy it. Prime Minister 
Ariel Sharon declared his own cease-fire 
two weeks ago and watched the toll contin- 
ue to mount. But as observers waited for 
Sharon’s tactical decision on whether to hit 
back, Sharon was, in fact, rethinking his 
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strategy. His emergency Cabinet meeting 
Saturday clearly held the Palestinian leader 
responsible for all attacks and took a signif- 
icant step toward designating him and his 
Palestinian Authority as enemies. “Arafat 
has proved he’s not a partner for peace,” 
Cabinet minister Dan Naveh told TIME. 
“The bottom line is that Arafat is giving a 
green light to Hamas and Islamic Jihad.” 

Sharon gave Arafat a last chance. The 
Cabinet said it would watch for Arafat’s 
promised cease-fire to show on the ground. 
But Israeli patience is thin. After the bomb- 
ing, Israel closed all crossings 
from the Gaza Strip and the 
= West Bank and barred Arafat 
° from using the Gaza airport. 
8 Across the beachfront prome- 
nade from the Dolphinarium, 
5 Israeli rioters besieged the 
= Hassan Bek mosque even as 
the Cabinet met. Rioters wear- 
ing swimsuits crossed from the 
beach to the mosque to hurl 
stones at a few dozen worship- 
ers and to charge police, who 
brought up water cannon and 
horses. Even many of the left- 
wingers who support the peace 
process are on board with Sha- 
ron’s tough line. When U.S. 
envoy William Burns met with 
top Israeli politicians last Mon- 
day, Sharon stepped aside and 
let archdove Shimon Peres 
make the government's anti- 
Arafat pitch. 

Arafat is in a tough posi- 
tion. His promise of a cease-fire raises ex- 
pectations that he will rein in his own gun- 
men and jail Islamic terrorists. But the 
mood among Palestinians is unforgiving, 
and Arafat will find it hard to justify arrests 
when most Palestinians favor more attacks 
against Israelis. Sharon promises to defend 
Israeli citizens, and his Cabinet ministers 
talk darkly of “removing the immunity” of 
senior Palestinian Authority officials. With 
almost 600 people dead in the eight-month 
Aqsa intifadeh, no one expects the young- 
sters at the Dolphinarium to be the last to 
pay the price for peace’s ever worsening 
failure. —By Matt Rees/Jerusalem. 
With reporting by Jamil Hamad/Bethlehem 
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The New Frontier La Nueva Frontera 


Along the U.S.-Mexican ). ~ 
border, where hearts and = 
minds and money and 

culture merge, the’Century. 
ofthe Americasisborn _ gas. 
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LAREDO, TEXAS: 
Melissa Juarez, 11, 
hoops it up outside 
the church after she 
and her sister 
celebrate their first 
Holy Communion 





MATAMOROS, TAMAULIPAS: Students on spring break come looking for the night life 


JUAREZ, CHIHUAHUA: Street performers—from Winnie and Tigger to Tarahumara Indians—at play 
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OME PLACES THE BORDER IS A MUDDY 

river, too thin to plow, too thick to 

drink. Other places it’s just a line in the 

sand. Over the years mapmakers re- 

drew it, wars moved it, nature yanked 

it all around as the course of the Rio 

Grande shifted. But what would it take to make 
it disappear altogether? 

If today is like any other day, this is what is go- 

ing to cross the line from Mexico: a million barrels 

of crude oil, 432 tons of bell peppers, 238,000 
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light bulbs, 166 brand-new Volkswagen Beetles, 16,250 toasters, ¢ 
$51 million worth of auto parts, everything from the little plastic = 
knob on the air conditioner to your cell-phone charger. It all & 
comes in trucks and boxcars and little panel vans, and that’s just = 
the stuff that Customs can keep track of. There is also the vast 2 
shadow market—not just the cocaine and heroin and freshly * 
laundered money but also cut-price Claritin and steroids and * 
banned bug killers and boots made from the flippers of endan- 3 
gered sea turtles. 

And then there are the people, more than 800,000 crisscross- 
ing legally every day, some walking, more driving, not to mention 
the 4,600 or so who hop the fence and get caught a few minutes or 
hours later. The ones who make it are on their way to jobs as meat 
packers in Iowa and carpetmakers in Georgia and gardeners in 
Pennsylvania. They want to be in the U.S. so badly they will risk 
the scorpions and the rattlesnakes, the surveillance cameras and 
underground sensors; they will fold into hidden compartments 





LAREDO, TEXAS: The new World Trade Bridge was built for speed—and security. Customs agents operate X-ray machines the size of a small house 


behind the dashboard of a car or in the belly of a tanker truck. They 
know they can get a job no one else wants, save some money, send 
some home, maybe find a way to bring their family—because 
someday this border may not look anything like what it does now: 
a barbed-wire paradox, half pried open, half bolted closed. 

‘ So, how much has to cross a border before it might as well not 
> be there at all? There is no Customs station for customs—for ideas 
and tastes, stories and songs, values, instincts, attitudes, and none 
of those stop in El Paso, Texas, or San Diego, Calif., anymore. The 
Old World fades away a is more popular 
than ketchup; Salma Hayek is bigger than 
Madonna—and the border is everywhere. 
One day soon it may seem a little backward for 
someone in the U.S. not to speak some Span- 
ish, even the hybrid Spanglish of the South- 
west: “Como se llama your dog?” Signs appear 
in the store windows of Garden 
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THE WAL-MART 
IN LAREDO, TEXAS 
(POP. 193,000), IS THE 
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that say SE HABLA ESPANOL, and you can buy extremely fresh man- 
goes at bodegas all over that town. Dalton, Ga. (pop. 27,900), has 
three Spanish-language newspapers. Says longtime resident Edwin 
Mitchell ‘We're a border community—1,000 miles away from 
the border.” Already we are living in a whole new world. 

Sometime in the next few years, Mexico will pass Canada as 
the U.S.’s top trading partner. Hispanics have overtaken African 
Americans as the country’s largest minority, the swing vote to 
woo, the constituency to grab. If Presidents George W. Bush and 
Vicente Fox manage to solve the problems of 
two countries that need each other but don’t 
completely trust each other, the American 
Century could give way to the Century of the 
Americas and the border might as well have 
disappeared altogether. 

America’s 4,000-mile border with Cana- 
da is basically defended by a couple of fire 
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CALEXICO, CALIF.: Divided families often meet at the fence- 
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LAREDO, TEXAS: Low-rider buffs turn their cars into fashion statements 
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trucks, and most Americans think that’s about all they need. The 
southern border is half as long, has the equivalent of an army di- 
vision patrolling it, and many Americans say it should be but- 
toned down even tighter. At the beginning of a new century, 
there may be no country on earth with as much potential as Mex- 
ico to destabilize the U.S.—and to preserve its standard of living. 
No wonder people can’t decide how much the border should be 
a barrier, how much a bridge. 

From the moment you set foot in the boomtowns of the Rio 
Grande Valley, you sense you are watching a gold rush, headlong 
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a boy and his father on the U.S. side are sad to part from their Mexican relatives 
= 


NOGALES, ARIZ.: Private school kids wait for Easter and the bus 


and free spirited and corrupt and ingenious. Stand on a corner = 
some morning in Laredo, Texas, and watch the first of 8,000 trucks 
a day hauling the global economy north and south, 18-wheelers full 
of bulldozer claws and baby cribs, all passing through a town that 
once didn’t bother to the streets. Now it can’t pour concrete 2 
fast enough. The banks are open 7 to 7, seven days a week; the pager 
shops are everywhere. All the roads are being v ed, their shoul- 
ders littered with pieces of blown-out tires. Locals say you are not 
really a borderlander until your windshield has been broken at 
least once, by one of the rocks flying out from under the big rigs. 
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LAREDO, TEXAS: On Washington's birthday, a debutante plays Martha NUEVO LAREDO, TAMAULIPAS: Residents celebrate an Aztec festival 






Much of the border is still desperately poor. McAllen, Texas, opening of the border a chance to make a killing by taking facto- 
at the heart of the fourth fastest-growing metro area in the U.S., ries that would otherwise head to Malaysia and plunking them 
z is America’s poorest city, the Commerce Department an- down right across the border, where the average Mexican work- 
nounced last month, with an average per capita income of er earns slightly more in a day than an American makes in an hour 
$13,339 a year. But people on both sides are helping one anoth- and where the highways run all the way to Canada. 

3 er do the deals, cut the corners, take a That means that both countries are 
region that was forever left behind and growing more dependent on this rela- 


turn it into the New Frontier. Th tionship every day. Mexicans all across 
NAFTA (North American Free Trade Ss GROWING AT ALMOST the interior follow the North Star chas- 
Agreement) prospectors saw in the TWICE THE NATIONAL RATE ing the jobs. There are now four or five 
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JUAREZ, CHIHUAHU: 


cities the size of Cleveland, Ohio, sitting right next door, and 25 
years from now as much as 40% of the entire Mexican popula- 
tion may be living on the border. The region is Mexico's eco- 
nomic engine, a huge commercial classroom where the un- 
skilled workers who were making gauze eye patches in 1980 
now make ATMs and modems and the most popular Sony color 
TV sold in the U.S 

As for the U.S., it imports not just the gizmos and gadgets 
but also a way of life, thanks to a shadow labor force that lets 
Americans eat out once a week because restaurants can hire 
dishwashers for sub-minimum wage. The U.S. depends on the 
maids and gardeners and carpenters and home-health-care 
workers whose children will probably become teachers and 
technicians and surgeons and Senators. If they all put down 
their tools tomorrow, the U.S. 
whether it is in a recession. 


wouldn’t be arguing about 


IT IS OFTEN SAID THE BORDER IS ITS OWN COUNTRY, “AMEXICA,” 
neither Mexican nor American. “The border is not where the U.S 
stops and Mexico begins,” says Laredo mayor Betty Flores. “It’s 
where the U.S. blends into Mexico.” Both sides regard their sov- 
ereign governments as distant and dysfunctional. They are proud 
of their ability to take care of themselves, solve their problems 
faster and cheaper than any faraway bureaucrat. The Brownsville, 
Texas, fire trucks answer sirens on the other side; in Tijuana, 
Mexico, health clinics send shuttle buses every morning to meet 
people coming over for everything from dentistry to dialysis. The 
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the Campestre district of million-dollar homes, a girl gets ready for her run 





school district in Mission, Texas, among the state’s poorest, sends 
its old furniture over the border to help Mexican schools that are 
lucky to have a roof, much less desks and chairs. El Paso is re- 
designing the kilns of Judrez brickmakers to cut the soot from 
burning old tires; the twin cities have signed more treaties than 
their national governments can keep track of, let alone ratify. “The 
only way the cities in this region can make it,” says Juarez mayor 
Gustavo Elizondo, “is to forget that a line and a river exist here.” 
Yet for all the frontier pioneer spirit, local leaders do draw a line 
Why should the whole country benefit from the blessings of free 
trade if the border region pays the price? To enforce immigration 
policies over which they have no control, border counties lay out 
$108 million a year in law enforcement and medical expenses asso- 
ciated with illegal crossings, money most of these poor counties 
can’t afford. Yes, there is a shortage of truck drivers, but there is also 
a shortage of judges to hear all the drug and smuggling cases. Ari- 
zona ambulance companies face bankruptcy because of all the un- 
reimbursed costs of rescuing illegals from the desert. Schools every- 
where here are poor, overcrowded and growing. Truck traffic is 
good for your business but bad for your health; many border cities 
routinely fail to meet federal air-quality standards. Border agents get 
sick from standing on the bridges and inhaling diesel exhaust all day. 
Good health care has always been scarce here, but the bor- 
der boom makes it worse. A third of all U.S. tuberculosis cases 
are concentrated in California, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. 
In the El Paso hospitals, 50% of the patients are on some kind of 
public assistance, mainly Medicaid. Just about the only patients 
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JUAREZ, CHIHUAHUA: In the co/onia of Anapra, residents steal electricity with makeshift drop wires, which can arc and spit when it rains 


paying full freight, up front, are rich Mexicans who cross over to 
see a specialist. “Border towns have a double burden of disease,” 
says Russell Bennett, chief of the U.S.-Mexico Border Health 
Commission, “those of emerging nations, like diarrhea, as well 
as [First World] diseases like stress and diabetes.” 

The poor on both sides are united by a struggle just to sur- 
vive what most Americans can barely imagine. 
Mothers in the rural El Paso outpost of Revolu- 
cién cross into Juarez to buy methyl parathion, 
a pesticide so lethal it is banned in the U.S. 
They sprinkle it around their shanties, and it 
kills the roaches and tarantulas for a year. But 
their children play in the dust and dirt, and 
when they get sick, their parents take them to 
Juarez doctors, who are cheaper and stay open 
into the night. If the children die, they are buried across the bor- 
der; there it costs about $150 instead of the $2,000 for an Amer- 
ican grave. 

Local U.S. officials are forever pestering the feds for help: 
If you don’t build another bridge and put more Customs peo- 
ple on the ones we have, how can we solve our pollution prob- 
lem, with 15-year-old cars idling in lines that stretch for miles? 
How can you order us to educate any child who appears on our 
school doorstep but not give us the money to do it? Where are 
we going to find enough water? The congressional Hispanic 
caucus wants $1 billion in spending on roads and bridges and 
Customs officers; El Paso state senator Eliot Shapleigh and 





31% OF ALL U.S. 


CASES ARE FOUND 
IN THE FOUR 
BORDER STATES 








other Texas lawmakers have called for a Marshall Plan for the 
border; E] Paso Congressman Sylvestre Reyes wants Bush to 
appoint a border czar who can cut through the red tape and 
make things happen. 

For the first time in years, maybe ever, both the U.S. and Mex- 
ico have leaders who understand this region, know that in some 
ways their hemisphere’s economic future may 
depend on whether they can fix what is broken 
here. Bush met with Fox three times in his first 
100 days, blowing away the old once-a-year tra- 
dition, Fox dreams of a day when the border will 
open and his countrymen will no longer flee to 
survive. As Fox told Ernesto Ruffo, his top aide 
on the region, “Put holes in the border.” 

But that day won’t come until Mexico goes 
straight, cleans up its justice and banking systems. Some Amer- 
ican borderlanders who cheer integration in public go off the 
record to talk about what's wrong, admit that they rarely visit the 
other side or whisper quietly that they haven't felt the same 
about the place since a friend had his car hijacked a few years ago 
and they never saw him again. You can sense the same mysteri- 
ous half silence wherever you go; Mexicans call it Article No. 20, 
as in Which of the $20 is for me? Police and Customs people pay 
for their government jobs so they can get in on the mordida, the 
payoff system. Midwives in Brownsville have sold thousands of 
birth certificates to be used as proof of U.S. citizenship. The Arel- 
lano Felix brothers, Tijuana drug kingpins known for torturing, 
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NEAR NACO, ARIZ.: Border-patrol agents prepare to airlift a man suffering from hypothermia 
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NACO, ARIZ.: In a holding cell, an illegal immigrant waits to be returned to Mexico 


carving up and roasting their rivals, are paying $4 million a 
month in bribes in Baja California alone, just as the cost of doing 
business. The $4 million reward for their capture is one of the 
highest the U.S. has ever offered—and something of a bad joke 
under the circumstances. There hasn't been a single nibble in 
four years. What good is the money if you’re dead? 

As lucrative as the drug-smuggling business is, the people- 
smuggling cartels are prospering as well. The more the U.S. 
cracks down on illegal immigration, the more expensive crossing 
becomes. The border patrol has a mission impossible. No matter 
how many surveillance cameras and motion detectors it installs, 
still the immigrants come. It’s harder to cross and easier to die 
trying. In some ways it’s the lucky ones, say the border agents, 
who get caught. “Everything out here will either bite you, burn 
you or arrest you,” says the Rev. Robin Hoover of the First Chris- 
tian Church in Tucson, Ariz. 
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Up and down the border, everyone skirts the fence in his 
own way. A professor in south Texas says he pays someone $50 
a month to smuggle his mom over in a boat for Sunday dinners. 
He doesn’t worry, though, because a federal agent down the 
street does the same for his housekeeper. “Trying to stop this 
migration is like trying to stop a wave with a Dixie cup,” says 
Raul Berrios, whose wife Kim runs the popular Renaissance 
Café in Bisbee, Ariz. “It’s going to be impossible.” There is a 
whisper network in Bisbee of codes and messages telling 
weary crossers where they can stay, safely hidden from the 
border patrol. 

Sometimes nature lends a hand. Highway 4 through Browns- 
ville ends with a stop sign that needs to be taken seriously. The 
asphalt turns into beach and leads straight into the sea. But turn 
right, and you can drive down the beach as in the old days at Day- 
tona, on fine, hard-packed sand, hugging the Gulf of Mexico. It’s 
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AGUA PRIETA, CHIHUAHUA: Every day about 4,600 people are caught trying to cross illegally; hundreds make it, and on average one dies trying 


3 a place to appreciate a pristine view—no condos, no concession 
®° stands, no concessions at all to anything except the fact that the 
border begins where the Rio Grande pours into the sea, and so it 
© has to be guarded carefully. 

: For the first time in 500 years, the river is so low that about 
* 50 ft. from its destination it just dries up altogether and turns into 
a salt flat. Two alien weeds, hydrilla and hyacinth—border offi- 
cials don’t know how they got there—are growing so fast they 
have blocked the flow of the river. Fighting 
them would require approval from both 
sides, which is practically impossible to get. 
And so here, all that is left of the border is four 
metal stakes in the sand, tied with orange rib- 
bons whipping in the Gulf breeze.The border 
patrol has had to make a little sand berm to 
keep the smugglers from just driving across. 


APPREHENSIONS OF 


DROPPED 24% FROM 
THE YEAR BEFORE 
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The Mexicans, in their dark-windowed Pontiacs, drive right up 
to the very stakes, and the border patrolmen in their Suburbans 
get out their binoculars, look across the beach and wait to be re- 
lieved at midnight. 

Just at the moment when, up and down the river, cities are 
arguing about where and whether to build more bridges, haggling 
over diplomatic papers and environmental clearances and polit- 
ical payoffs, all in order to build another truck bridge over a creek, 
here nature just went ahead and did it, all on 
its own. Reported by Hilary Hylton/Laredo, Tim 
Padgett/El Paso, Julie Rawe/New York, Elaine Rivera/ 
Nogales and Cathy Booth Thomas/McAllen 
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For more photos on immigration, 
trade and life on the border, go to 
a time.com/newtrontier 
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The Wave 
Willem de Kooning 
about 1942-44, oil 


American Art on the Move 


The world’s foremost collection of American art is coming your way 


When one door closes, another one often opens. The landmark 
Smithsonian American Art Museum is temporarily closed to restore 
its home, which Walt Whitman called “the noblest of Washington 
buildings.” The restored museum will reopen in 2004. Meanwhile, the 
Smithsonian American Art Museum presents more than 500 of its 
finest treasures in the most 
extensive art tour ever, Treasures 
to Go. Eight different exhibitions 
are crisscrossing America over 
the next three years. Watch for 
one near you 


Modernism & Abstraction: 
Treasures from the Smithsonian 
American Art Museum 


Radical transformations and 
innovations characterized much of 
the 20th century, from emerging 
scientific discoveries to the devel- 
opment of jazz to newfound social 
freedoms. American modernists 
captured the spirit of their age with 
inventive new ways of depicting 
the world. The excitement of the 
city and the dynamic rhythms of 
modern life energized artists like 
Georgia O'Keeffe and Joseph 
Stella, both of whom captured the 
spirit of New York City in the 
1930s. After World War II, artists 
such as Willem de Kooning and Franz Kline created wholly abstract 
compositions that inspired the next generation of painters including 
Richard Diebenkorn and Kenneth Noland. Most recently, artists such 
as Wayne Thiebaud and Eric Fisch! have returned to a more representa- 
tional style. Experience the journey of American artists who revolution- 
ized the international art scene in Modernism & Abstraction when 

it visits a Museum in your town. 


With unrivaled collections, educational programs and research 
resources online, the Smithsonian American Art Museum has 
something for everyone. If you can’t attend any of the one-of-a-kind 
exhibitions, don’t despair. The next best thing to being there is 
exploring them online: AmericanArt.si.edu. 


Treasures fo go 


Delivered by the Smithsonian American Art Museum Financial 
and the Principal Financial Group Group 


Treasures to Go, 
touring 70 cities across 
the country, is coming 
to you. For more 
information, visit 
AmericanArt.si.edu 
Here's the upcoming 
tour calendar 


Modernism & 
Abstraction 
Allentown Art Museum 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Now through June 17 


Frist Center for the 
Visual Arts 

Nashville, Tennessee 

July 20 - Sept. 9 


Young America 

Cheekwood Museum 
of Art 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Now through July 29 


Lure of the West 
Orlando Museum of Art 
Orlando, Florida 

Now through June 10 


National Museum of 
Wildlife Art 

Jackson Hole, Wyoming 

July 2 - Sept. 4 


American 
Impressionism 
Portland Museum of Art 
Portland, Maine 

June 21-Oct. 21 


The Gilded Age 

Iris & B. Gerald Cantor 
Center for Visual Arts 
at Stanford University 

Stanford, California 

Now through June 17 


Scenes of 
American Life 
Frye Art Museum 
Seattle, Washington 
June 16 - Sept. 9 


Contemporary Folk Art 
Tacoma Art Museum 
Tacoma, Washington 

Now through June 17 


Arte Latino 
Terra Museum of 
American Art 

Chicago, Illinois 
Sept. 8 —- Nov. 11 





www.AmericanArt.si.edu 





Treasures fo go 





Millions of people have traveled far and 
wide to the Smithsonian American Art Museum 
to see America’s greatest 
treasures. For a short time, 
you can see them at a Financial 
museum right near you. Group 





Made possible by the generous support 
of the Principal Financial Group.” 
2000-2002 
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Just Another 
Day ina 


Be 


There are five reasons why the twin cities 
of Laredo are booming. And every one of 
fm them spans the Rio Grande 


TIMOTHY 
ROCHE 


AREDO 








6:30 a.m. OLD DOWNTOWN BRIDGE | mentary school space fast enough. Jesse 
First come the schoolkids— | Saldivar, chief inspector for U.S. Customs 
dozens of them, over the old concrete | downtown, recognizes the faces as they 
bridge, some in the plaid-skirt, white- | pass through the gates. “I've seen them 
blouse uniforms of Roman Catholic | grow up,” he says, making step motions 
schools, others dressed public school casu- | with his hand. 
al. Some were born in the U.S.; some have | 7 a.m, INTERNATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
permanent residency status there, but | A bank open before breakfast? It’s the 
their parents prefer to live on the Mexican | surest sign of a boom. Laredo banks are 
side, where it’s cheaper. So they use a rela- | open 7 to 7 daily, including Sundays. Walk 
tive’s U.S. address to register for school and | into the main office of the IBC and listen: 
commute. The two local school districts | English rarely spoken here. Upstairs in the | Europe, Asia and, of course, Mexico to fi- 
(one larger than the state of Delaware) | executive offices, executive vice president | nance deals. “If you are interested in 
don’t know how many students are from | Gerald Schwebel explains that his mother | trade,” he says, “this is the living 
the other side; they are forbidden by law to | is Mexican, his father Austrian; he went to | laboratory.” 
ask. In any case, the town can't build ele- | school in Nuevo Laredo. Bilingual, bina- | 8 a.m. WORLD TRADE BRIDGE 
tional, he is the whole | Toll collector Robert Fuentes unlocks the 
global economy in a | grimy padlock and unloops heavy chains at 
suit. Schwebel’s bank, | the gate to the bridge—one of five busy 
the biggest in town | spans. The bridge is 13 months old and 
with assets of more | reveals just how open—and closed—the 
than $6 billion, has a | border is these days. It’s sleek, wide, built 
small fleet of jets at | for speed and highly efficient: regular 
the airport standing | semis have electronic passes that let them 
by to fly bankers to | zip right through. But the bridge is also 
slung with concertina wire; 55 state and 
a fderal agencies—from the 1rs to the FDA— 
Pepsi is cheaper than have offices in town. Here only Customs 
pene tg ie sarge and the National Guard carry side arms. 
aredo’s Wal-Mart, the ¢ 
chain's busiest store The feds lack the troops to check every 
in the U.S. truck, so they inspect randomly. On an av- 
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erage day, about 8,000 trucks will cross 
here, hauling copper wire and auto parts 
into Mexico and bringing clock radios and 


car chassis back. Customs collects 
$619,000 in federal taxes and duties daily. 

This morning, truck No. 11 in line to the 
U.S. belongs to Martin Castano. His 
dented Chevy pickup, loaded with pifiatas 
shaped like Betty Boop and Winnie the 
Pooh, is dwarfed next to a semi carrying 15 
tons of yellow bulldozer claws. Castano 
usually makes the trip twice a day and can 
pocket $150 each time. But because it 
would be easy to stuff marijuana inside 
Betty or Winnie, he is always waved over 
for inspection. Castano says he trusts his 12 
employees to stay away from the drug 
smugglers, but he pays his men only $50 a 
week, and that makes them easy marks for 
even small bribes. Customs officers take no 


chances. They direct Castano’s Chevy to a 
large X-ray machine, big enough to scan 
two semis at once, that can sometimes de- 
tect what the sniffer dogs may miss. 

10 a.m. THE HEB GROCERY STORE 

In the cool morning air, the shoppers 
come, older men and women from Nuevo 
Laredo, walking across the downtown 
bridge, passing through the Customs hall, 
waving their crossing cards. Americans 
rarely have to show a passport or visa; 
they are asked their citizenship and 
waved on through. Mexican nationals can 
use their old crossing cards or get a new 
“laser visa,” good for 10 years, which lets 
them enter and leave at will, to see fami- 
ly or shop downtown. This morning they 
are going to the HEB, the big downtown 
grocery store. There is an HEB on the 
Mexican side too, but that doesn’t stop 


Achild takes a 
playground leap near the 
International Bridge in 
downtown Laredo, where 
Mexican kids cross every 
morning on their way to 
school in the U.S. 


people from crossing over for the fresh 
tortillas and sweet pastries. Cashiers ac- 
cept both pesos and dollars. 
1:45 p.m. MILE MARKER 15 ON U.S. 
INTERSTATE 35 
Asniffer dog doesn’t like the smell of an old 
gray 1987 Buick LeSabre with Mexican 
plates. Border-patrol agents order the 
young driver out of the car, handcuff him 
and send him inside a checkpoint trailer, 
followed by his pregnant companion, who 
carries one small child and holds the hand 
of another. “He’s a smuggler,” says patrol 
agent in charge Lauro Vidal. “They bring 
along their wife or girlfriend and kids so we 
don’t suspect them.” As the dog walks 
around the car again, officers check the un- 
dercarriage, tap on door panels and inspect 
the tires. 

“It’s in the wheels,” one says. They jack 
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The New Frontier 


up the car; an agent pulls out a large hunt- 
ing knife and slices open a passenger-side 
tire. Inside are 41 lbs. of tightly packed 
marijuana, wrapped in plastic and 
smeared with red axle grease—an attempt 
to fool the dogs. Sometimes the smugglers 
use baby powder to mask the odor. 

5 p.m. LAREDO INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
People flying commercially in and out of 
Laredo have no choice but to take prop 
planes. Only the most important cargo flies 
on a jet. Each night, DC-8 cargo planes 
swoop in and out, carrying everything from 
auto parts to medical supplies, usually be- | 
cause someone needed them yesterday. 
Companies routinely ship entire plane- 
loads of gear when an assembly line is shut 
down for want of some crucial piece that’s 
made or imported here. “Sometimes I’ve 
seen an invoice for, say, hubcaps, where the 
value of $1,000 or so is less than the cost of 
shipping,” says Lucy Santos Wright, a 
freight forwarder. Of course, that’s not all 
that arrives. Later this night, 215 lbs. of 
marijuana are found in an Emery World- 
wide package marked for Saturday-morn- 
ing delivery to a Michigan town. By itself, 
Laredo is the nation’s busiest land port; the 
Laredo airport is the seventh busiest Latin 
port of any kind. 
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6 p.m. UNITEC INDUSTRIAL PARK 

Father Francisco Munoz stands in front of 
two red, green and white tractor trailers 
and says a blessing. That’s standard proce- 
dure for any new building, but this one is 
special. It’s the grand opening of Consoli- 
dated Freightways’ 20-acre compound and 
51,000-sq.-ft. warehouse. The company 
loads an average of 60 trailers a day bound 
for Los Angeles; Detroit; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; and Memphis, Tenn. Concrete crews 
are pouring a million square feet of ware- 
house a month on Laredo’s red-hot north 
side. The soft-spoken priest asks his audi- 
ence to think about “who we are and how 
we are, as we move from one place to an- 
other.” And then the guests drink margari- 
tas and devour a cake decorated with a toy 
truck. 

9 p.m. WORLD TRADE BRIDGE 

Rush hour has arrived. In the first five 
minutes, 27 trucks leave Mexico and pull 
into the Customs checkpoint. One by one, 
the drivers wait to be processed, reading 
Spanish newspapers and comic books or 
talking on their CB radios. Eleazar Ca- 
mancho Luna, 21, listens instead to Latin 
disco music. He makes five crossings a 
day—$20 for full loads, $15 for empty 
trailers that need to be returned—and 
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An hour before the World 
Trade Bridge closes, U.S. 
Customs officers wait for 
the last of the trucks to 

cross. At right, a sprawling 
truck lot in Laredo where 
shipments await transfer 


works six days a week. 
Not bad for a single guy, 
he says. The Mexican 


WU 
Th 

| | 
trucks are serviceable ut i| 
but spare: Luna’s lacks 


the global-positioning § 

systems found in some i | 
U.S. rigs, or even air SE 
conditioning. For years N 


Mexican truckers were 
permitted to drive only 
20 miles into the U.S. before transferring 
their loads to American haulers. But a NAF- 
TA panel ruled last February that the U.S. 
must soon allow Mexican trucks access to 
the whole country. U.S. truckers say the 
Mexican rigs aren’t safe—and the drivers 
aren't qualified. 

Luna isn’t going very far anyway. After 
a Customs inspector waves him through, ! 
he lets out a sigh of relief. He can drop off 
the 44 tons of iron towers and still get back 
home tonight. 








10 p.m. LAREDO WAL-MART 
Most of the 500 cars in the Wal-Mart 
parking lot have Mexican plates— 
about normal for a Friday night. 
Laredo boasts the highest-grossing 
Wal-Mart per square foot in the 
U.S., because this town of 200,000 is 
really a market for more than 1 mil- 


The border economy has 
bred a dynamic new strain 
of bicultural bosses 





lion people. Right up the highway 

from the big downtown bridge, the store is 
often a first stop for visiting Mexicans. In- 
side, you can find Fabuloso detergent, 
table runners decorated with images of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, and CDs featuring 
popular Nortefio and Tejano stars. The 
biggest selling items are aluminum foil, 
toilet-bowl cleaner and three-packs of 
paper towels. Store manager Ed Garza 
says traffic in the store picks up as mid- 
night approaches: “People like to shop 
when it’s cooler.” 

11 p.m. OLD DOWNTOWN BRIDGE 

A maintenance man takes advantage of the 
lull to mop the tile floor in the narrow walk- 
way that funnels pedestrians from Mexico 
into downtown Laredo. Customs supervi- 
sor Greg Salinas expects the traffic to pick 
up in a few hours, when the borrachos 
come over, the drunks and Friday-night 
revelers who have been enjoying the Nue- 
vo Laredo night life, some even venturing 
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to Boystown, the red-light district, where 
prostitutes have held court for generations 
of Texas fraternity boys, roughnecks and 
cowboys. The revelers will buy tequila and 
six-packs of Corona at half the U.S. price on 
the Mexican side and bring it back across. 
11:51 p.m. WORLD TRADE BRIDGE 

The last semi, No. 3,902 for the day, reach- 
es the checkpoint of the World Trade 
Bridge. Its load: 45 pieces of wrought-iron 
furniture, headed for the patios of the 
North. —With reporting by Hilary Hylton/Laredo 








If you want to 
understand the gold 
rush, you've got to 
know the prospectors. 
The reason that 
Laredo and nearby 
McAllen, Texas, are 
two of the top 10 
fastest-growing metro 
areas in the U.S. is 
mainly owing to NAFTA 
and its progeny: 
NAFTA Man. 

NAFTA Man is not 
only bilingual, he’s also 
bicultural. He speaks 
Spanish on the factory 
floor in Mexico but yells 
in English at his kids’ T- 
ball games. He knows 
when to offer a bribe in Mexico (to a traffic 
cop) and when not to (during an 
environmental inspection). He prefers 
chile rellenos to pot roast, gets his allergy 
medicine in Mexico but his MRI in the U.S. 
He has a two-sided wallet for pesos and 
dollars and would practically kill for a cell 
phone that works in both countries. “We 
don't know who we are,” laughs John 
Castany, president of the Reynosa 
Maquiladora Association, which has 110 
mostly gringo members. “We're schizo. 
Border culture is just, well, different.” 

These NAFTA Men—and a few 
women—are genetically engineered by 
the new border economy. Managers are 
taught to take a different route to work 
every day to foil potential kidnappers. 
They grow accustomed to training—and 
losing—an entire factory floor of 
workers every year. And they have 
discovered that “casual Friday” in 
McAllen is often a dress-up workday on 
the other side. Around here, the most 
valuable asset is their flexibility. “You 
have to switch gears in Mexico—and not 
just languages. You have a behavior 
shift too,” says Charles Taliaferro, 49, 
who runs maquila operations for Am- 
Mex Products, which makes everything 
from Siemens electric motors to Smead 
file folders. Workers cause less trouble, 
but their bosses have to be more 
considerate. “In Mexico, you're more 
polite, more formal,” he says. 

The man most responsible for 
NAFTA Man's ascendance in McAllen is 
a former Catholic priest turned 
economic hustler named, 
coincidentally, Mike Allen. As president 
of the local economic-development 
office, the 63-year-old executive uses 
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local tax funds to attract business to 
McAllen—as well as to its Mexican 
sister city, Reynosa, across the vein-thin 
river. “I remember back in '88 meeting 
the mayor of Reynosa. He had an AK-47 
in his back seat. We did a handshake 
deal to bring manufacturers to Mexico,” 
says Allen. Back then, Reynosa had 


Straddier: “In Mexico, you're more polite, more 
formal,” says maquila manager Charlies Taliaferro 


fewer than 20 factories, with 16,000 
employees; today there are 209 plants, 
with 64,000 workers. 

Critics point out that the Mexican 
maquilas have drained jobs from the 
U.S. side. Allen says those jobs were 
leaving anyway. And even though the 
Rio Grande Valley remains one of the 
nation’s poorest regions, a lucrative 
new companion industry—logistics and 
technical support—has helped boost 
job growth 7% last year in the McAllen 
area, the best in Texas. The 2,000 
mostly American maquila professionals 
who cross the bridge daily into Reynosa 
bring in $1 million a year in tolls alone 
for the city of McAllen. “If Reynosa is not 
doing well,” says city manager Mike 
Perez, “we're not doing well.” 

If the real estate market is any 
barometer, both sides are prospering. 
The Hunt family of Dallas and its 
Mexican partners are developing the 
first planned community on both sides of 
the border called Sharyland Plantation: 
22,000 acres with two landscaped 
industrial parks and houses ranging up 
to $500,000. Nearly 70% of the 242 
homes were sold to Mexican nationals. 
“There's an emerging middle class in 
Reynosa because of NAFTA,” says 
Sharyland's marketing chief, Patrick 
Brewer. “A lot of maquila managers are 
coming over here, paying cash for 
$125,000 homes.” It’s more efficient, 
since so many of their children actually 
attend school in the U.S.—the next 
generation of NAFTA boys and 
girls. —By Cathy Booth Thomas/McAllen 
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BORDER-PATROL AGENT NATE 
Lagasse is sitting quietly in his 
Toyota Land Cruiser about 
th miles west of a small 
Arizona town on the Mexican 
border, following a group of 12 
immigrants through his nig 
vision goggles. He radios di- 
rections to three colleagues, who are out in 
the mesquite on foot and closing in on the 
aliens. “They don’t even know we are here 
yet,” whispers Lagasse, who has turned off 
his headlights and allowed his truck to roll 
to a halt without hitting the brakes. “It’s 
just like hunting.” 

Something alerts the aliens, and they hit 
the dirt, probably at the order of the coyote, 





or guide, they have paid to get them across. 
But Lagasse has marked their location and 
talks his three agents in on top of them. After 
a few minutes, a voice comes over his radio: 


The immigrants make 
e sight of a few 


“We have them now. 
no attempt to escape. 
agents in uniform is often enough to pacify a 
large group; some agents have singlehand- 
edly detained 100 people at once. 

Between 6 million and 12 million illegal 
aliens live in the U.S., the majority are from 
Mexico and most move through Arizona. It 
draws more than a third of the illegals, in- 
cluding 14 men who died of dehydration 
near Yuma after the temperature hit 115 
two weeks ago. But the busiest place in the 
state is the tiny border town of Naco, a 


56 PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY JAMES NACHTWEY 


In a ritual recurring hundreds of times a 
night, U.S. border-patrol officers frisk and 
take down information on illegal Mexican 
immigrants intercepted in the desert 


place so anonymous that its name derives 
from the last two letters of Arizona and 
Mexico. Naco (pop. 800) is little more than 
a bar, a school, a couple of streets and 220 
border-patrol agents. Across the line in 
Mexico is a town with the same name, 10 
times the population and all the makings of 
a first-class staging area— guest houses, 
grocery stores and an army of local guides, 
or coyotes, to show the way. 

As soon as the sun goes down, hun- 
dreds of men, women and children, armed 





The New Frontier 


with water bottles, toothbrushes, toilet pa- 
per and perhaps phone numbers in 
Phoenix, or Denver or Los Angeles, come 
walking, running and crawling north across 
the border. Each night border-patrol 
agents round up roughly 500 and next 
morning return them to Mexico, only to 
have them start all over again the following 
evening. It’s a never-ending drill, often 
with life-and-death stakes. The border pa- 
trol says people died last year at- 
tempting to cross the border from Mexico. 
“Is this problem solvable?” asks Victor 
Manjarrez, 37, top agent in the Naco sta- 
tion. “I think we in the border patrol are 
getting better at what we are doing. But 
with Third World 
economy to the south 
and a First World eco- 
nomic to the 
north, you will always 
have this problem.” 


a 


power 


THE GAME 

night a busy in } 
gears up to test the 
weak points all along 
the border’s 1,955 
miles. In Tijuana 
smugglers cram three 
people into a car trunk 
and a fourth behind a 
dashboard, then drive 


through the customs 
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Agents and aliens go 
head to head every 
night at a tiny Arizona 
town on the border. It’s 
a deadly game that only 
the guides can win 


checkpoint, hoping nobody suspects any- 
thing. In Calexico aliens float down a 
stream choked with toxic chemicals and 
sewage, betting the border patrol won't 
jump in to pull them out. In nearby No- 
gales smugglers tunnel 6 ft. under the bor- 
der and funnel people through. 

Around Naco everyone moves on foot. 
It’s an elaborate game. The smugglers send 
out small decoy groups at dusk to confuse 
the agents and use metal detectors to lo- 
cate the underground sensors buried at in- 
tervals along the border. The feds have 
erected stadium lights and video cameras 
at three-mile intervals down the line, en- 
abling spotters to see anyone who crosses. 
Then the hard part begins. Agents must 
chase down every group eit reaches a 
road or a rendezvous point on the U.S. side, 
where aliens can be stuffed into tr 
cars and quickly moved north. If a group 
hangs together, it can be easy to find; if it 
“goes quail”—scatters in all directions 
agents on the ground have a slimmer 
chance of catching everyone. But a group 
that splits up runs the risk of perishing in 
the desert. 

As usual, Lagasse’s radio has been 
crackling almost nonstop since the sun 
went down. An operator back in town is 
monitoring the sensors and reading the 
results over the air: “924, two hits, 956, 12 
hits ...” The sensors are placed under 
trails, arroyos and washes known to be 
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used by smugglers. When a foot falls near- 
by, alerts go off at the sophisticated com- 
mand-and-control center. The news is re- 
layed to agents crisscrossing borderlands 
in dusty suvs. Tonight a group of 25 aliens 
has been detected on South Hereford 
Road down by the San Pedro River. La- 
gasse hears of a group of 18 walking across 
a private ranch that has set the dogs bark- 
ing; he moves eastward to cut it off. “It 
will be like this all night,” he says, jump- 
ing out of his truck and climbing over a 
barbed-wire fence. It is heavy going. The 
ground is uneven, the bushes are thorny 
and there are barbed-wire fences every- 
where. The trails are faint and hard to fol- 
low. On the Mexican side, trailheads are 
often marked with an article of women’s 
underwear hanging on a bush or a tree. 
On the U.S. side, smugglers use lights, the 
outlines of mountains or a line of high- 
voltage transmission wires as landmarks. 
In summer, rattlers come out at night to lie 
on warm stones. In winter, temperatures 
drop below freezing. The group of 18 has 
disappeared into a clump of trees, but af- 
ter 20 minutes, Lagasse picks it up with his 
night-vision goggles, heading toward the 
road. He and several other agents round 


In the middle of Arizona's 
Sonoran Desert, the bright- 
blue flag and the 65-gal. 
water tank are hard to miss. 
This is no mirage; it’s the 
work of a small volunteer 
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up 12 members of the group. Six others 
manage to slip away in the dark. 
Apprehensions have been falling in the 
past six months after a decade of near con- 
stant increases, partly because the feds 
have nailed down the big crossing points 
and forced more people out into the desert. 
But it is possible that word has gone back 
to Mexico by telephone that jobs in restau- 
rants, construction, office cleaning and 
landscaping are not as plentiful because of 
the sluggish economy. Either way, there’s 
no slowdown in Naco. From October 2000 
to March 2001, Manjarrez’s men turned 
back 56,819 aliens—up 11% from the same 
period a year ago, even as overall border 
arrests dropped 24% in that time period. 


THE AGENT Manjarrez knows what 
it means to want to come to the U.S. His fa- 


ther did it on foot at the age of nine. Victor | 


Sr. illegally crossed into Arizona after trav- 
eling 800 miles from his hometown of Te- 
pic, Nayarit, in west-central Mexico. He had 
only a second-grade education and spoke 
no English. “I have a 14-year-old son now,” 


says the border patrol chief, “and I cannot | 


imagine him doing the same thing. [My fa- 
ther] didn’t have a childhood, but when I 
ask him why he did 
it, he says, ‘I didn’t 
have a choice.’” 
Manjarrez’s fa- 
ther crossed 50 
years ago and began 
a life that matches 
that of many people 
his son is trying to 





apprehend today. Victor Sr. made his way 
to Tucson, Ariz., worked as a dishwasher 
and a meat cutter and every month sent 
money back to his family in Nayarit. They 
teased him about how proud he was to be 
an American and nicknamed him Eisen- 
hower. He raised his two children in the 
U.S. and sent his eldest—Victor Jr.—to col- 
lege, then saw him join the U.S. border pa- 
trol. Its ranks are filled with agents who 
have similar family histories. 

“The first time I did this,” Manjarrez 
says in his office a mile from the border, “it 
felt like I was chasing my own family. De- 
tainees often say to me, ‘You are one of us. 
Why don’t you let us go?’ I tell them I am 


confluence of three popular trails coming up from Mexico. “We 
are allies in that effort,” says David Aguilar, the patrol’s special 
agent in charge in Tucson. And no wonder. As border-patrol 
agents shut down safer avenues through cities and towns, 
coyotes and their charges are pushed farther into the desert to 
cross, taking greater risks. That has discouraged some 


group called Humane 

Borders, which last year 
began to erect emergency watering stations in the desert to help 
aliens stay alive as they try to enter the U.S. As the Rev. Robin 
Hoover hauls heavy plastic containers of water from his car, he 
explains its mission: “We want to take death out of the equation.” 

The water towers are the product of an uneasy peace 

between local clergy and the U.S. border patrol. It was the feds 
who guided Hoover's group to the best sites for the tanks, at the 


immigrants from making the journey; it has also killed hundreds. 
Humane Borders was formed after a group of ranchers here 
and in Texas began taking shots at aliens as they crossed ranch 
property day and night. Several aliens died in those encounters, 
and ever since, a backlash against vigilantism has been taking 
hold. Humane Borders wants to rekindle a long tradition of locals’ 
quietly helping along northward-bound aliens with food, water 
and sometimes a little cash. Father Robert Carney, a priest in 
Douglas, Ariz., holds prayer vigils at border-crossing points and 





just doing a job. But it gives me a bit of in- 


sight, a different degree of compassion.” If 


he forgets, his father is quick to remind 
him. When he visits his father’s home in 
Tucson, Victor Sr. sometimes yells out the 
front window, “Viene la Migra!” (the INS 
is coming). 


THE ALIEN Tonight 
agents caught 709 illegals. One was Aure- 
lio Gonzales, 52, a farmer from Durango. 
He had crossed with 
daughter, intending to link up with a sis- 
ter who lives in Phoenix. Gonzales paid 
smugglers $800 for passage, up 


Manjarrez’s 


each 


sharply from the $300 it cost before the 


Presbyterian church. 


Neither Carney nor Fife is particularly happy about the border 
patrol's informal ties to his group. Fife says it’s “the moral 
equivalent of starting a forest fire and then going in to rescue a 
couple of people.” The clergymen say they will not tun into the 


INS anyone who comes to them for aid. 
Border agent Aguilar sounds just as wary of 
the partnership. Saving lives is one thing, he 
says. Helping aliens get across is something 
else. Says Aguilar: “There is a line they must 
not cross.” —By Elaine Rivera/Ajo 


his 20-year-old | 


often goes out into the desert to dispense toiletry kits and water 
bottles to people crossing over. The Rev. John Fife, an activist in 
Tucson, has earned three felony convictions for harboring 
immigrants and now permits the newly arrived to bathe at his 








border patrol put in all its lights, cameras 
and extra agents. The father and daughter 
had been walking for two days, though 
their coyote had said it would take less 
than an hour to cross the border. “They 
lied to us,” said Gonzales, sitting, exhaust- 
ed, in a border-patrol holding cell before 
being taken back across the border 
Gonzales has a 40-acre farm in Du- 
rango, but half of it is covered with cactus, 
and the beans he grows earn him less than 
$5 a day. “With six children and my wife, 
it is not enough.” He was in debt 50,000 
pesos—about $5,000—and could not pay 
even the interest on his loan. “I was think- 
ing about coming to the U.S. for a while. 
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Finally, I told my wife, 
and she said, ‘If you can 
do it, get it done.’” His 
only other choice was to 
sell part of his land, 
which would make it 
even harder to earn a liv- 
ing for his family. He and 
his daughter arrived by 
bus in Naco, where the 
guides were waiting at 
the bus station. Says 
Gonzales: “They took us 
to a hotel. We waited 
there for two days. 
in the afternoon, we were 
taken to a ranch, and at 
around 7 p.m. we started 
walking.” 

Sometimes the smug- 


Then 


glers have safe houses on 
the U.S. side where the 
immigrants can hide 
while awaiting transport 
north. Others must walk 
much farther. For Gonzales and _ his 
daughter, it was 10 p.m. before they 
crossed the border, and they had only be- 
gun their journey. Gonzales fell and twist- 
ed his knee in the dark and had trouble 
keeping up. With no map and no idea of 
the area, he was at the mercy of the two 
guides accompanying his group. After 
sleeping in the desert, they continued 
walking the following day and finally ar- 
rived at Highway 90, favored by smugglers 
for pickups. The guides disappeared 
“They said they were going to find a car.” 
Some time later, Gonzales and his group 
were found by a border-patrol officer. 
They were too tired to run away. 
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THE COYOTE Aurelio 
Gonzales was back in Mexico 
four hours after being picked up, 
but with his twisted knee, he was 
not sure he would try again—at 
least not that night. Many others 
do. Mexican officials say most 
aliens try six times before giving 
up. That’s partly because the first 
thing returnees see back in Mexi- 
co is the coyotes on the corners, 
waiting to make their pitch. These 
days coyotes get paid only when 
their charges make it to their U.S. 
destination, so there’s every incen- 
tive to keep trying. Tomas Romero, 
33, hangs out in the park a block 
from the border post, and as soon as 
the ejected Mexicans come across, 
he shouts out with an encouraging 
smile, “Don’t be depressed! There 
is a better place to cross!” 
Romero has been a coyote in 
Naco for nine months. He comes 
from Veracruz and has a wife and 
two daughters. He used to work in 
California driving a truck, but 
says, “It was too much stress, and 
the money here is better.” In a 
good week Romero can make sev- 
eral thousand dollars, even after 
he has paid the standard 10% 
bribe to the Mexican military and | 
police in order to operate on the | 
Mexican side of the border. “They 
have soplones—snitches—to tell them how 
much business each coyote is doing. So you 
have to pay,” he says. U.S. officials say peo- 
ple smuggling is nearly as profitable as 
drug smuggling in some parts of Arizona, 
and there is some evidence that drug car- 
tels are expanding into the human trade. 
Romero doesn’t go across himself any- 
more. He has been caught so many times 
that the border patrol has him on a list of 
smugglers who are subject to arrest if 
caught again. Now he hires runners to do 
the guiding. And with the buildup of 
agents, lights and cameras along the Naco 
border, he’s bringing his clients much far- 
ther west, to Sasabe, where they have to 
walk 45 miles across the desert before they 
reach the first road on the U.S. side. “I tell 
them they will walk some but not much— 
maybe six hours.” Few realize he is lying, 
that it will take them several days to cross 
the desert, and by the time they find out, it 
is too late to turn back. Few guides will 
wait for a person who lags behind or runs 
out of water. Romero doesn’t seem to care 
much. “Itis just a business, no?” he says, his 
eyes scanning the street for more clients. @ 
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The Towns They 
Left Behind 


As poor Mexicans head | 


north, their villages 
slowly disappear 





Watching the economy of Veracruz 
collapse in 1999, the family of Maria 
Isabel Prado saw at least one surefire 
business opportunity. They leased, one 
after another, a series of aging, 
second-class buses—reclining seats, 
no rest rooms— to run people 1,400 
miles north to Ciudad Juarez once a 
week. Since then, seven other bus 
companies have started up in 
Veracruz, doing the same thing. Says 
Prado, 32: “There's no shortage of 
people who want to leave.” 

Village by village, Mexico is 
hollowing out. Fidel Guevara, 39, left 
his farming hamlet of Manlio Fabio 
Altamirano, 25 miles west of Veracruz 
city, five years ago and worked ona 
farm in New Era, Ore. He moved back 
last year only because he missed his 
wife and daughters. His son Héctor, 
18, is still in Oregon, making $7 an 
hour at a plant nursery. Guevara's 
return hasn't been perfect. He says 
he is lucky to make $6 a week in his 
butcher shop. His wife Matilde Diaz, 
40, chokes back tears over her son's 
absence and says, “Mexico no longer 
gives us anything.” 

Only a few years ago, thousands of 
Veracruzanos worked as cane cutters, 
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THE WAITING GAME: Women in Tanque 
de Guadalupe stay behind while their 
men cross the border to find work 


coffee pickers and laborers in a state- 
owned petrochemical complex. When 
those industries faltered, however, the 
exodus began. 

Things are worse in hardscrabble 
Zacatecas state, whose population 
has grown a mere 6% in the 10 years in 
which that of Mexico has grown 20%. 
The village of Tanque de Guadalupe is 
typical. Virtually every male age 17 
and older is gone, and the town's 
population—now 120—has been 
cut in half. “There is no sign that it is 
going to slow down,” says veteran 
demographer Rodolfo Corona of El 
Colegio de la Frontera Norte, the 
country’s main border-issues research 
center. Zacatecans in the U.S. are so 
widespread—and so successful—that 
many band together to form clubs to 
pool their earnings and send cash 
back home to build roads, clinics and 
schools. Some of these clubs even 
have websites. 

On a visit home to the village of El 
Cargadero, Enrique Saldivar Miranda, 
49, who has a concrete-finishing 
business in Anaheim, Calif., marveled 
at the town's streets, newly paved 
thanks to a $100,000 investment by 
the migrants’ club to which he belongs, 
matched 3 to 1 by the federal and state 
government. Eventually the club would 
like to create jobs to give people an 
alternative to leaving. But it is running 
out of time. Half the village's 300 homes 
are already empty. —By Peter Katel/ 
Tanque de Guadalupe. With reporting by 
Marion Lioyd/Veracruz 
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AT THE MONTHLY PANCAKE 
breakfast of the San Felipe As- 
sociation of Retired Persons, 
the talk is about how Beverly 
Stillwell, 71, is paying only 
$1,700 for bridgework “that 
would easily cost $4,000 in the 
States.” How Nellie Kidwell, 
84, forks over only $49 a year in property tax- 
es for her two-bedroom, two-bath home 
near the beach. And how Rose Lahey’s 
timid boyfriend won't drive down from 
California because “he’s paranoid about 
Mexican bandidos.” Says Lahey, 55, a re- 
tired letter carrier: “You're safer here than 
in L.A. any day—and it’s better than going 
postal.” 

San Felipe is one of a handful of Mexi- 
can towns that have become magnets for 
gringo retirees, and another reason why it’s 
often hard to tell where one country stops 
and the other begins. About 125 miles 
south of the border, this once tiny fishing 
village now stretches along the blue-green 
waters of the Sea of Cortez into a 50-mile- 


ROOSEVELT 
SAN FELIPE 


Forget Miami. 
Tes Gringos are 
retiring in Mexico 
because it’s sunny, 
sandy and cheap 


tricity?) 
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Acomfortable retirement on $500 a month 
and a home by the sea for under $100,000 


long cordon of dusty RV parks and mid- 
market subdivisions, all catering to seniors. 
Some 24,000 Mexicans and 9,000 nortenos 
coexist here, more apart than together. 
There are separate services in English and 
Spanish at the Baptist church; Alcoholics 
Anonymous offers meetings for Anglos at 6, 
for Mexicans at 8. But everyone strolls 
along the seaside malecén to hear the mari- 
achis and goes to the same black-market 
dealers for illegal hookups to U.S. DirecTV 


satellites. “It’s great,” says Lou Wells, 67, | 


a former railroad clerk. “We get HBO, 
Showtime, and we can watch $150 pay- 
per-view fights for free!” 

Cheap is one reason why many snow- 
birds spend 10 months a year in Mexico 
and then “vacation” back north during the 
hot summer. They can live comfortably on 
$500 a month, renting a plot for a trailer. 
Splurging, they can build an adobe man- 
sion with a hot tub and a view of the sea for 
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| his schoolteacher 


When the mercury hits 100°, folks take 
refuge in a private swimming pool 


$80,000. A local doctor makes house calls 
for less than $20; prescription drugs often 
cost less than a third of their price in the 
U.S.—and for serious medical problems, a 
U.S. hospital is a three-hour drive away. At 
twilight, the dune buggies, piloted by ec- 
static septuagenarians, dash through the 
desert sunsets. 

San Felipe is no luxury resort. Few of 
the settlements have electricity. But refrig- 
erators run on propane and computers on 
solar panels. Cell phones substitute for land 
lines. E-mail is offered through The Net, a 
computer service run by physicist Tony 
Colleraine, who retired early from defense 
contractor General Atomics and now hus- 
tles Mexican businesses to advertise on 
www.sanfelipe.com.mx 

Everyone makes adjustments to survive. 
“It terrified me that they don’t put their ba- 
bies in car seats,” says Judy Hubbard, 64, a 
day-care provider from East Hampton, N.Y. 
“And the town doesn’t pick up garbage for 
days. But I learned to live and let live.” Now 
she volunteers as a counselor for metham- 
phetamine addicts from the town slums 

San Felipe has its refugees—people 
fleeing the rrs and folks collecting disability 
checks at a phony U.S, address. And some 
people here do nothing but drink. Yet there 
is also Katherine Hammontre, a former le- 
gal secretary who moved here so she could 
keep six dogs “without the neighbors calling 
the cops.” Her friends Bill and Kay Gab- 
bard—a retired Marine Corps sergeant and 
wife—distribute hun- 
dreds of Spanish-language textbooks to San 
Felipe schools. And Bruce Barber, a former 
food-company executive, combs the desert 
for the grave of a 16th century explorer. 
What brings them all to the far edge of the 
Sonoran desert? Lou Wells, a onetime rail- 
road clerk, answers with a decal on the side 
of his VW dune buggy: No BAD Days. a 
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One Cit 


“| HAVE THE MOST SATISFYING 
job in Juarez,” says Arturo 
mm Chavez. He drives what the lo- 
fant cals call a pipa, or water pipe. 
D For poor Mexican neighbor- 
hoods like Anapra, a desert 
slum of 5,000 families with no 
water or sewer lines, tanker 
trucks like Chavez's are the only source of 
water clean enough for drinking and 
bathing. So when pipa No. 415 pulls up 
over the dunes, it’s a community event: 
families emerge from their shanties as if to 
greet a rich uncle bearing gifts. Chavez 
pumps 500 gal. of free water into concrete 
cubes called pilas, which, say 
residents, can also mean the 
“batteries” that recharge 
their lives, 

Not even the pipa, how- 
ever, could save seven- 
month-old Antonio Garcia, 
who choked to death in 
Anapra this spring. The 
slum’s sallow air had filled his 
tiny lungs with dust and dis- 





Maquila bosses favor women 
for reliability and dexterity 


em 
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greeting in El Paso, 
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ease. Dr. Gustavo Martinez, di- 
rector of a private Juarez hos- 
pital, watched helplessly as the infant 
writhed in pain before he finally suffocated. 
“You don’t ever forget the face of a seven- 
month-old who doesn’t want to live any- 
more,” he says. When Martinez went after- 
ward to see the family, he found their 
one-room shanty, built of pallets and card- 
board, open on all sides to the wind. Dust 
swirled around the empty crib in the corner. 
“T just leaned against the wall and thought, 
‘I can’t compete against this,” he said. 
Juarez is the migration story that most 
Americans don’t hear about: the one that 
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stops just short of the border and grows and 
grows. The Judérez-El Paso population of 
2 million makes up the largest border com- 
munity anywhere in the world, expanding 
more than 5% a year. It is a big, wild exper- 
iment in what happens when two halves of 
a metropolis are governed by very different 
economic, civic and cultural rules. This is a 
place where two cities breathe the same air, 
drink the same water and share the same 
destiny along what U.S. Congressman Sil- 
vestre Reyes calls a “seamless border.” 

E] Paso and Juarez offer a test to all the 
high-minded globalists who think that if 
you fix the economy, the other solutions 
will fall into line. On the one hand, manu- 
facturers from Ireland to Japan are stream- 
ing into town. Some 400 maquiladoras, or 
assembly plants, have all but eliminated 
unemployment in Juarez and have sown 
the seeds of a stable middle class, “not Mex- 
icans with sombreros,” says Miguel Angel 
Girén, 26, an accountant at an auto-parts 


| factory. But all the problems that booming 





trade creates are concentrated here as well; 
the potable water in the cities’ common 
aquifer is set to run out in 25 years; the air 
quality is imperiled; diseases are spreading, 
and they don’t stop at the customs station. 
Presidents Fox and Bush talk a lot about 
working together to find solutions. But at 
the moment, the most creative efforts come 
from local officials, the private sector, the 
charities and community groups that build 
informal alliances across the river. And they 
often do it without help from Mexico City 
or Washington, whose NAFTA dreams creat- 
ed the problems. 

Juarez, once a dusty border mountain 
pass, is now Mexico’s fourth largest city, 
with a population of 1.3 million and 50,000 
more arriving each year. Huge clusters of 
tiny workers’ houses rise out of the sand 
and stretch in every direction. “It’s instant 
urbanization,” says Nestor Valencia, who 
directed El Paso’s city planning for 11 years. 
“One year it’s a desert. The next it’s a city.” 

Juarez and its outskirts are dotted with 
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enormous new plants, but these are not 
your padre’s maquiladoras: some look like 
Italianate palaces (Johnson & Johnson) or 
works of modern art (Thomson electron- 
ics). Some have in-house banks, cafeterias, 
spic-and-span bathrooms and, increasing- 
ly, on-site training in new technologies un- 
familiar to illiterate peasants from Oaxaca. 
Jaime Garcia, 31, an engineer from Tor- 
reén, heads an all-Mexican team of 16 
young designers at Delphi Automotive Sys- 
tems’ Technical Center, working on 
steering-column prototypes for U.S. cars 
due out in 2004. From his wide-windowed 
floor, Garcia has a panoramic view of both 
cities. He admits that the border isn’t Sili- 
con Valley. “But we can see that kind of fu- 
ture from here,” he insists. “We're not just 
assembling things anymore. We're creat- 
ing things.” 

Unfortunately life has not changed for 
everyone in Juarez: hourly pay is still about 
$1.25. Many workers have to travel hours 
each way by bus from colonias like Anapra, 


A Mexican boy above the parched, crowded 


moonscape of Juérez’s Anapra colonia 


subdivisions that have sprung up without 
paved roads, water or sewer service. The 
homes look like preschool art projects, 
glued and stapled together from cardboard 
and plywood and tin. Bootleg power lines 
drop from overhead wires, loop down to 
the ground and are held in place by a rock, 
then snake through the sand to a house. 
Some wires are live, and are and spit when 
it rains. The young women who live here 
are favored by the maquila bosses for their 
nimble fingers and obedience. But more 
than 200 women, many of them maquila 
workers, have been murdered since 1993 
often raped, strangled and mutilated dur- 
ing their long, dark treks home to remote 
colonias. Most large maquilas have begun 
providing bus service, but it has failed to 
stop the killings. 

A new Juarez is growing up across 
town from the old colonias, partly the result 











































The luckiest Juarez workers tend tidy new 
town homes near their factories. Below, 
parishioners attend an outdoor Mass 


of a public-private partnership. Delphi 
joined Mexico’s federal-housing agency in 
a project to build affordable homes (from 
$15,000 to $18,000 each) in safe neighbor- 
hoods as little as 15 minutes by bus from the 
plants. The program has helped cut Del- 
phi’s employee turnover from as high as 
10% a month to 1.2% a year—and put new- 
lyweds Girén and his wife Tania, via Del- 
phi’s employee savings plan, into a two- 
bedroom bungalow with a modern kitchen 
and interior, done in beige and cool mint, 
on a street appropriately named Hacienda 
de la Novia (the Bride’s Ranch). Going to 
the U.S. to live and work doesn’t cross their 
mind anymore. “We used to think the boss- 
es living in E] Paso didn’t think too much 
about Mexicans,” says Tania. “This makes 
me feel as if that’s changed.” 

Many chronic problems are shared by 
the twin cities. They slurp from a common, 
underground desert aquifer, but Judrez’s 
exploding population may run out of fresh 
water in as little as five years because it sits 
on a smaller portion of the aquifer. El Paso 
is looking to import water from 150 miles 
away. Druglords have killed so many peo- 
ple here that victims’ families—on both 
sides of the Rio Grande—have their own 
support groups. Tuberculosis and hepatitis 
flow freely back and forth—and beyond. 
“The truck driver with TB who sits in our 
restaurants today will be in Denver or 
Chicago tomorrow,” says Jose Manuel de la 
Rosa, regional dean for Texas Tech’s 
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Health Sciences Center. “Our problems 
will be dispersed throughout the country.” 

In this world on its own, where impro- 
visation has always been the family Bible, 
it is often the volunteers who come to the 
rescue. Women on both sides have taken 
up a common crusade known as promo- 
toras. With help from government agencies 
like Mexico’s Health and Development 
Federation, they are creating community 
banks and lending trees for small businesses; 
they circulate in poor neighborhoods like 
Avon ladies, teaching health care and sell- 
ing condoms; they even dig trenches for 
colonia septic systems. 

E] Paso and Juarez recently teamed up— 
behind the backs of their federal govern- 
ments—to increase the amount of treated 
wastewater that Juérez can channel to agri- 
culture. That will eventually free up river 
water for colonias like Anapra—and lessen 
the chances of El Paso’s drying up along with 
Juarez. And there’s an $833 million, 20-year 
plan to tap new aquifers for both cities. Says 
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Maria Elena Giner, of the Border Environ- 
ment Cooperation Commission: “I don’t 
think anyone has ever confronted the scope 
of what we're racing against.” 

El Paso, meanwhile, is concerned 
enough about the water problem to be 
planning what will be the largest inland de- 
salination plant in the U.S., costing $52 
million, that will clean 20 million gal. of 
brackish water each day. In March the city 
started offering residents 50¢ per sq. ft. to 
rip up their water-guzzling lawns and re- 
place them with rocks and plants native to 
the Chihuahua desert. Juarez has banned 
any new high-water use maquiladoras 
and is encouraging factories to build 
water-recycling facilities. 

Local officials know that they are only 
tinkering at the edge ofa crisis. They are urg- 
ing Washington and Mexico City to form au- 
tonomous regional authorities, funded and 
staffed by both nations. “Our [federal] gov- 
ernments treat us like a third country,” says 
Juarez mayor Gustavo 
Elizondo, “so we might as 
well act like one.” 

So El Paso and 
Juarez will keep jury- 
rigging solutions. Last 
year, when encephalitis 
broke out in Juarez, E] 
Paso’s spray planes “ac- 
cidentally” crossed the 
border to wipe out dis- 
ease-carrying mosqui- 
toes. To reduce air pol- 
lution, El Paso is helping 
Juarez brickmakers re- 
design their kilns. And to eliminate the 
epic waits at border crossings, business- 
men (from both sides of the border) fought 
for—and won—a “fast lane” for U.S. and 
Mexican citizens who are precleared by 
U.S. law enforcement agencies. 

Back in Anapra, Conrada Valles, 58, 
hopeful enough to stay where she is. The 
matriarch of a large family that has given 
years of sweat to the maquiladoras, Valles 
is one of more than 100,000 Juarez resi- 
dents who have no running water. She’s 
confident the U.S. will help pony up the 
funds to turn on her faucets. Watching over 
a front “lawn” of sand and brush as a caged 
parrot on her porch creates an illusion of 
oasis, she insists, “We're all here because 
the Americans wanted us here.” & 
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A To take part in a town-hall meeting 
VON about the border at 3:00 p.m. E.T. on 
Tuesday, June 5, go to Keyword: New 


Frontier, or send your questions to AOL screen- 
name AskFrontiers during the meeting 
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Arellano Félix brothers, 
horrify even Tijuana 


THERE ARE TWO WAYS TO 
get a piece of the action at 
any of the big drug mar- 
kets along the border: 
pay off—or kill off—any- 
one who stands in your 
way. But to gain exclusive 
control of the most lucra- 
tive gateway of all, says a veteran U.S. drug 
cop, a drug cartel has to pay and kill “be- 
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yond where any have ever gone before.” 

And so few boundaries—national, mor- 
al, legal—constrain the border’s worst bad 
guys: Benjamin Arellano Félix, 49, and his 
kid brother Ramon, 36. The two baby-faced 
playboys head the Tijuana cartel, which sits 
atop Mexico’s $30 billion drug-trafficking 
underworld and may be the most powerful 
organization in the country of any kind. 
Each year they smuggle to the U.S. hun- 
dreds of tons of cocaine, plus marijuana, 
heroin and methamphetamine, ferried on 
ships, on planes and inside truckloads of 
legitimate merchandise. The Arellanos are 
thought to have hundreds of millions of 
dollars stashed away, and that’s after brib- 
ing Mexican officials, cops and generals to 
the tune of some $75 million a year. 

As for murder, it has evolved from the 
cartel’s last-ditch way to protect market 
share into its preferred means of commu- 
nication. “They rule by terror,” says Errol 
Chavez, special agent in charge of the U.S. 
Drug Enforcement Administration’s San 
Diego office. According to testimony 
from former associates, Ramon often rises 
in the morning announcing, “I feel like 
killing somebody today,” then satisfies the 
urge in ways designed to build the legend, 
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feed the fear. Trademarks include “the Co- 


throat below the chin, then pulling his 
tongue through the wound as he bleeds to 
death. Or suffocating a rival with a clear 
plastic bag over his head while a henchman 
named E] Gordo (the Fat Man) bounces on 
his chest. But perhaps Ramon’s favorite rit- 
ual is carne asada—barbecue—executing 
entire families and tossing their corpses on 
a bed of flaming tires, as he and his goons 
celebrate with tequila and cocaine. 

But if the Arellanos have a weakness, it 
may be their failure to see that even the 
border’s notorious criminal culture even- 
tually has its limits. It’s true that since the 
Wild West days, when 
Billy the Kid wintered 
in El Paso and Juarez, 
border natives have of- 
ten been a law unto 
themselves—a product 
of their historic, and 
justified, resentment 
of racist gringos to the 
north and haughty chi- 
langos (Mexico City 
residents) to the south, 
who sneered at the border for being neither 
American nor Mexican enough. “That iden- 
tity crisis and alienation grew into the vio- 
lent face of the border,” says sociologist 
José Manuel Valenzuela of Tijuana’s Cole- 
gio de la Frontera Norte. Coupled with the 
region’s poverty, it spawned a subculture of 
toughs, often called pachucos and cholos. 

Though the Arellanos are the heirs to 
that world, they are also a ghastly mutation. 
Their uncle Miguel Angel Félix Gallardo, an 
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| ex-cop from the violent Pacific Coast state of 
lombian necktie”—cutting an informant’s | 


Sinaloa, was the first Mexican drug capo to 
link up with Colombia’s cocaine cartels in 
the 1980s. He and other druglords shared 
the Tijuana corridor, but after they savage- 
ly murdered DEA agent Enrique Camarena 
in 1985, in league with senior police and 
political figures, Mexican authorities put 
them in jail. Into Tijuana roared the seven 
Arellano brothers, including the handsome 
Benjamin, their ceo; chubby Ramon, the 
enforcer; finance-whiz Eduardo, 44, the 
money launderer; and the eldest, Francis- 
co, 51, the gregarious, cross-dressing pitch- 
man who, say officials, cemented the clan’s 
top-drawer political and police alliances, 


Top Arellano hit 
man David Barron 
Corona catches a 
stray bullet 
between the eyes 


in the cartel’s 

1997 hit on Tijuana 
editor Jesus 
Blancornelas, who 
survived the attack 





usually out of his Mazatlan discothéque, 
Frankie O’s. 

Via a multimillion-dollar monthly graft 
payroll and a string of chilling murders— 
including that of a key rival’s wife, whose 
head was reportedly severed and delivered 
in a box of dry ice—the Arellanos realized 
their audacious goal: to own the coveted 
stretch of desert from Tijuana to Mexicali. 
During a 1992 summit of Mexican drug- 
lords at a Sinaloa ranch, they raised the 
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fees charged to others for using their turf. | and two aides intoa trap in Tijuana. Patifio’s 


In response, rival druglord Joaquin (Cha- 
po) Guzman sent gunmen to kill the Arel- 
lanos at a Puerto Vallarta disco. As bullets 
rained, the brothers escaped through a 
bathroom skylight (after struggling to 
shove Ramon through it). To retaliate, 
they targeted Chapo the following year at 
the Guadalajara airport—and mistakenly 
killed Cardinal Juan Jess Posadas Ocam- 
po, who arrived in a car similar to Chapo’s, 

For a time, it looked as if the Arellanos 
had gone over the line. But after offering 
confession and begging forgiveness in a se- 
cret meeting with the papal nuncio, they 


simply stepped up the violence. They re- | 


cruited hardened gang members from San 
Diego, as well as the bored sons of affluent 
Tijuana families—a trigger-happy cadre 
known as “los narco-juniors.” Mexican ex- 
military and police officers filled out their 
ranks of assassins and helped train new 


members. They imported not only guns 
but also heavy weapons from U.S. arms 
traffickers (they once threatened to fire 
rocket-propelled grenades at U.S. drug 
czar Barry McCaffrey during a border vis- 
it) and assembled enough state-of-the-art 
surveillance equipment to know when 
even the lowliest dope trafficker is cut- 
ting a free-lance deal on his cell phone. 
Or when a good Mexican cop is work- 
ing with the Dea. A few years ago, Mexican 
President Ernesto Zedillo sent an earnest 
young police reformer, José (Pepe) Patifo, 
to help clean up Tijuana’s corrupt police 
force. “Of all the [Mexican police] I’ve ever 
worked with, he’s the only one I ever felt 
was honest,” says a DEA agent who has in- 
vestigated the cartel for years. For his safe- 
ty, Patifio lived in San Diego, But in April 
2000, two Mexican federal police coman- 
dantes—who had been polygraphed, vetted 
and trained by the U.S. to serve in a “clean” 
new antidrug unit—allegedly lured Patifio 










head was crushed in a pneumatic press, 
agents say, and the mutilated bodies were 
found in a ditch the next day. (One of the 
crooked comandantes has been arrested; 
the other is still a fugitive.) The cartel’s 
message was clear: challenge us and die. 

So, how do you fight an enemy who 
has both more money and more firepower 


than anyone else and fewer scruples about | 


using both ruthlessly? Some fear President 
Vicente Fox might not live out his term— 
largely because he has shown signs of be- 
ing ready to take down the cartel. His 
dreams of a united hemisphere will never 
be realized so long as the Mexican justice 
system is viewed by U.S. officials as ad- 
dicted to drug money. 

U.S. drug cops were encouraged by the 
extradition last month of one of the cartel’s 
top bosses, distribution maestro Everardo 
(Kiti) Paez Martinez, whom Mexican police 


The Arellano brothers 
(minus Ramon) with 
sisters at a reunion in the 
1990s, celebrating their 
bloody seizure of the 
Tijuana trafficking 


corridor. They followed 
in their uncle’s footsteps 
and made violence a 

tool of the trade 


had arrested nearly four years ago. The ex- 
tradition—the first ever of a Mexican citizen 
to the U.S.—caused celebration among jad- 
ed U.S. agents because Paez is a potential 
gold mine of cartel intelligence. Coming 
one year after the arrest of Ramon’s part- 
ner in gore, Ismael Higuera Guerrero, 
who carried a special knife for his stylized 
mutilations, the Paez extradition makes it 
harder for the Arellano brothers to circulate 
freely through the streets, nightclubs and 
boxing matches of Tijuana and Southern 
California. “That’s what really upsets 
them,” says Chavez. “They can’t go out 
and party anymore.” 

Trapping Benjamin and Ramon is still 
almost impossible to imagine, short of all- 
out war. Mexican authorities, however, 
“know where the brothers are,” insists Jesus 
Blancornelas, 65, editor of the Tijuana 
weekly Zeta. Because of his reporting on the 
cartel—which included publishing letters 
from mothers of Ram6n’s victims calling 
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Ramon a coward—Blancornelas was shot 
four times in broad daylight in 1997 by a 
group that included Ramén’s main hit- 
man, David Barrén Corona (a San Diego 
gang member who was himself killed by a 
stray bullet between the eyes during the 
botched assault). “If the will is there, and I 
think it is,” says Blancornelas, “it could 
happen soon.” 

But most Mexicans believe that U.S. 
customs agents are also on the take and 
permit some vehicles to cruise through 
border inspection stations in exchange 
for money. Just last month José Antonio 
Olvera, a U.S. Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service inspector at Tijuana~San 
Ysidro border crossings, pleaded guilty to 
taking almost $90,000 in bribes to let 
drug shipments through. (Olvera claims 
he did it because the cartel had threat- 
ened to kidnap his five-year-old son.) “If 
relatively well-paid U.S, agents aren’t im- 





“They have taken away our capacity 
to be shocked,” says Tijuana editor and 
cartel target Jesus Blancornelas 





mune to it,” says one Mexican prosecutor, & 
“how can we expect Mexican police to be?” 

Still, Patifo’s murder may have bol- 
stered Mexican government resolve. Soon 
afterward, the Mexican army, acting on CIA 
as well as DEA tips, arrested Ramon’s bud- 
dy Higuera at one of his houses south of Ti- 
juana as he partied drunk and naked with 
two Colombian women. And patience with 
the Arellanos may be wearing thin among 
the Colombian cartels, which are often led 
by cultured narco-dons who view their 
Mexican allies as sloppy and uncouth na- 
cos, or hicks—a gang, U.S. agents say, that 
had to bury a DC-7 in the Baja desert six 


| years ago because it had failed to tell the 





Colombian pilots, who were delivering 20 
tons of cocaine, that landing in the sand 
would wreck the jet engines. 

The Colombians also grouse about the 
cartel’s recent inability to make payments, 
according to Mexican informants, a sign of 
weakening revenues. Another indication: 
new competition from “grasshoppers,” 
who are circumventing Tijuana and going 
right to Los Angeles without paying the 
Arellanos’ fee—as proved by last month’s 
record U.S. seizure of 13 tons of cocaine be- 
ing ferried overseas by Ukrainians. No one 
is suggesting that the era of the Tijuana 
cartel is over, but as DEA agent Chavez says, 
“We're definitely pushing back.” oy 
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“Lt was on my Aitieay T Learned 
That was he Mest gift I ever had.” 


Nicholas Parisi 


Nick Parisi’s daughter Gianna was diagnosed with leukemia when she was just three 
years old. Medicines helped her fight the illness and after 30 days, the leukemia 
went into remission. Gianna is now free of the disease and her future couldn't look 
better. At America’s pharmaceutical companies, we have six medicines to combat 
leukemia and 22 more are in development. Today, these medicines have helped us 
create an 80 percent survival rate. But we won't stop the search for new and better 


med ne 


medicines until leukemia is conquered once and for all. www.new: 


AMERICA’S PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANIES 
V ME CINES. NEW HOPE 








Aeiteale The spirit of Cinco de Mayowasn't 


TUMULTY 


WASHINGTON 


the only thing thatinspired 
George W. Bush to deliver his 
weekly radio address in Spanish 
last month. His strategists have 
been doing the math, and it goes 
like this: unless Bush raises his 
marks with minorities— 
particularly Hispanics—he could lose the 
2004 election by 3.5 million votes. By 
next year, Hispanics will be the dominant 
ethnic group in atleast 15 additional 
House districts; and every state slated for 
anewseat in Congress has a growing 
Hispanic population to thank for it. 

The biggest political news of the 
2000 Census was that Hispanics—more 
than half of them tracing their roots to 
Mexico—have become the largest 
minority group in the U.S., surpassing 
African Americans at least six years 
sooner than expected. Where that’s 
happening is turning out to be as 
surprising as how fast. Of the 
congressional districts that saw the 
biggest increases in their Latino 
populations over the past decade, nota 
single one is in a state along the Mexican 
border. Rural areas saw huge growth in 
Hispanic populations, but so did cities 
and suburbs. By the end of this year, four 
of the eight largest U.S. cities may have 
Hispanic mayors. “It’s the only part of the 
electorate that's growing,” says Antonio 
Gonzalez, president of the Southwest 
Voter Registration Education Project. 

But while that means that politicians 
in places as diverse as Las Vegas and 
Jasper County, S.C., are courting these 
constituents as never before, Hispanic 
political clout still lags far behind the 
numbers—and will for perhaps a 
generation to come, Latino leaders fear. 
Even in parts of the country where 
Latinos have long been the largest ethnic 
group, they only “help shape things,” 
says University of Texas political 
scientist Rodolfo de la Garza. “They don't 
lead things. They don't define things.” 





Bush marked Cinco de Mayo with native 
dancers last month; he must boost his 
Hispanic vote to be re-elected in 2004 


Where Hispanics have just arrived, 
they've only just begun to crack the city 
councils, the school boards and the 
county commissions. Though Hispanics 
account for one-fifth of Nevada's 
population, there are only two Latinos in 
the 63-member state legislature, and 
virtually none hold local office in the 
cities and counties where they are the 
most highly concentrated. “We're on the 
ground floor of political empowerment,” 
says Gonzalez. 

The once-a-decade exercise of 
redistricting now under way in every 
state will help mobilize Latino voters and 
encourage them to seek elected office. 
But no one expects Latinos to show the 
kind of huge gains that the 
Congressional Black Caucus made after 
the 1992 election. Indeed, the boom in 
the Hispanic population has fostered 
political tension between the two 
minority groups. “On issues, we're very 
close,” Gonzalez says, “but power is 
power.” Black legislators in Georgia, a 
state that saw a quadrupling of its 
Hispanic population over the past 
decade, opposed a bill that would 
expand a minority-business tax break to 
include brown-owned firms. 

There are many reasons that Latino 
political influence has not kept pace with 
the Census, the most obvious being that 
many of those counted are neither 
citizens nor even legal residents of the 
U.S. Hispanics are more dispersed than, 
say, African Americans, which means 
legislators have to work harder to draw 
districts to maximize their voting power. 
And those enormous Census numbers 
do not translate at the polls, at least not 
yet. More than a third of Latinos are 
under the voting age; and those who are 
eligible to vote often don't. Though the 
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The biggest U.S. minority 
group, Hispanics have yet 
to flex their political muscle 


Latino and African-American populations 
in the U.S. are roughly the same size, 

6 million more blacks are registered to 
vote. Turnout rates are lower than 
average even among more educated and 


affluent Hispanics. 


But what really worries Hispanic 
leaders is that many newcomers don't 


| seem towantto participate. For whatever 


reason—tonger waits, higher application 


| fees, cultural factors that work against 


assimilation—a smaller and smaller 
portion of new immigrants are even trying 
to become citizens. Some Latino 
politicians blame bilingualism, the cause 
for which they fought in the 1970s and 
1980s, for discouraging assimilation. “A 
Latino can exist in their own community 
and never have to learn English to 
survive,” says Texas Congressman 
Charles Gonzalez. “My fearis that we 
have not only isolated ourselves, but we 
have handicapped ourselves.” 

And yet, if all these factors make it 
more difficult for Latino politicians to 
play traditional ethnic politics, they have 
also forced the most successful among 
them to adapt to the realities of an 
increasingly multicultural electorate. 
Former state assembly speaker Antonio 
Villaraigosa beat 14 other candidates in 
April's Los Angeles mayoral primary with 
help from labor, women's groups, 
environmentalists and the Democratic 
Party establishment. Villaraigosa made a 
strong showing among gays, despite the 
fact that he was running against an 
openly gay opponent, and among Jews, 
though there were two Jewish rivals on 
the ballot. For this week's runoff 
election, Villaraigosa even won the 
endorsement of L.A.’s current mayor, 
Richard Riordan—a Republican. 

George W. Bush, for his part, intends 
to stay ahead of the curve. The day before 
Cinco de Mayo, he invited 200 guests to 
the South Lawn for mariachi music and 
Mexican food. “Mi Casa Blanca,” he 
declared, “es su Casa Blanca.” a 
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ON A TYPICAL SATURDAY NIGHT, 
thousands of American teen- 

agers flood Tijuana’s Revolu- 

cién Avenue in search of the 
kind of fun they can’t find at home. The le- 
gal drinking age here is 18, not that anyone 
bothers to check. There are hookers. And 
drugs. And there’s a rumor that if you know 
the right people, a particularly exotic com- 
bination of both can be arranged without 
too much of a hassle. When the sun goes 
down, the crowds thicken outside the 80- 
odd cantinas along the avenue, and pulsing 
jock-rock mingles with the aroma of stale 
beer and fresh vomit to form Revolucién’s 
unmistakable atmosphere. “This is what 
the world knows of Tijuana 
Mogt, 31, smiling at the drunken humanity 


says Pepe 


sprawled out before him. “It gives us a lot 


of material.” 
What Mogt makes of it is called nortec 
anew breed of music that mixes traditional 


La Nueva Frontera 


Brass 


Mexican norteno and tambora riffs on the 
accordion, tuba and drums with electroni- 
ca. In the two years since nortec was born, 
it has become the dominant sound of Ti- 
juana’s cool set. But in the same way that 
rock ’n’ roll is more than just the sum of a 
few chords, nortec has expanded well be- 
yond some creative samples and a break 
beat. Graphic artists, fashion designers and 
filmmakers have been inspired to shrug off 
Tijuana’s reputation as a cultural void and 
address the contrary realities of a place 
that’s neither First World nor Third World; 
a culture that is neither Mexican nor Amer- 
ican; an economy propelled by the dual 
engines of drug traffic and high-tech ma 
stable middle class 


quiladoras; a large, 


sandwiched between grotesque poverty 


l, sim 


and excessive narco wealth The goa 
ply, is to transform the strangeness of Ti- 
juana into art 


Like Tijuana, Pepe Mogt’s musical 


































































taste is an accident of geography. Local 
Tijuana radio played the music of a few 
electronic bands, but the airwaves were 
mostly filled with norteno and tambora— 
Mexican variations on the polkas and 
waltzes that German farmers brought to 
central Mexico in the 19th century. With 
help from a hip uncle, Mogt discovered the 
sounds of Kraftwerk, New Order and De- 
peche Mode that were beaming in from 
San Diego's 91X. Soon he was crossing the 
border a few times a week to go to concerts 
and paw through the bins of San Diego's 
record stores. By 1986, he had scraped to- 
gether enough money digging ditches and 
working in restaurants to buy a Yamaha 
Portasound and began making music with 
an adolescent synth band called Artefakto. 

But nobody was listening. What little 
tolerance existed in Tijuana for electronic 
music was obliterated by the arrival in the 





early 90s of rock en Espanol, an irony-free 
form of hard rock. Artefakto broke up, but 
Mogt and his friend Melo Ruiz, 32, kept ex- 
perimenting with techno and electronica 
under the name Fussible (foo-SEE-blay) 
and sending out tapes to record compa- 
nies. “Our music was too strange for the 
Mexican labels,” Mogt recalls. “They kept 
telling us to make it more pop or put vocals 
on. The European labels thought it was too 
old and unoriginal, be 
know, there are 300 guys doing break 


ause in Europe, you 


beats. The problem was we were trying to 
sound just like them.” 

Seeking something more rhythmic to 
play with, Mogt went to a studio near Rev- 
olucién Avenue where norteno musicians 
make their audition tapes for gigs at local 
bars. Mogt had always thought norteno. 
with its rolling accordions, intentionally 
off-beat rhythms and accompanying cul- 
ture of macho cowboys in hats and vests, 
was naco, cheesy. It was his parents’ music, 


and he was embarrassed by what he per- 


ceived as its lack of sophistication. But he 
was looking for something new and some- 
thing that said Tijuana. Norteno fit both 
bills. After Mogt explained what he want 
ed, the studio engineer gave him a disc 
with accordion, drum and tuba outtakes. It 
was like getting a shoebox full of gold. 
Immediately, Mogt made copies for his 
friends. Sorting through the samples, Ra 
mén Amezcua, 38, a shy orthodontist and 
father of four, latched on to a honking tuba 
that pealed lik 
thunderous, pol 
weeks later, after processing the samples 
through various analog and digital synthe- 
sizers, Amezcua premiered a track called 
Polaris that earned him the unlikely title 
of Godfather of Nortec. Loud, sometimes 


4 queasy elephant, and a 
rhythmic drumbeat. Two 


dissonant but full of complicated rhythm 
and humor, Polaris is a dan oor hit 


that sounds like nothing so much as a 


strans circus arriving In an even 


stranger town. It captured Tijuana per- 


fectly. “Pepe and I played the track at a 


Tijuana's cool set comes together at a nortec party. 
Gringos from San Diego and L.A. are catching on too 


party to test it, and people stopped danc 
ing,” says Amezcua. “Then they started 
dancing again but with more energy. Every- 
one was looking around, whooping, wanti- 
ng to know what the song was.” 

As tracks from other friends trickled in by 
e-mail, Amezcua, Mogt and Ruiz decided to 
press 1,000 copies of a compilation called the 
Nor-tec Sampler, combining “norte,” as in 
not norteno—and “tech- 
no.” (Tech-Mex, another possibility, was 
considered too gringo.) The sampler was an 
immediate hit with Tijuana’s student popula- 
tion, and soon there were nortec parties 
where the seven members of the freshly 
named Nortec Collective would play to doz- 
ens, then hundreds and even thousands of 
people, The music spread quickly to other 
parts of Mexico and beyond, to ‘k 
City, Los Angeles and London. Kim Buie, an 
executive at Island Records’ founder Chris 


northern Mexico 
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Blackwell's boutique label, Palm Pictures, 
knew all this when she was given a copy of the 
Nor-tec Sampler. She signed the collective 
to a distribution deal and released Tijuana 
Sessions, Vol. 1 in the U.S. last February be- 
cause she loved the collective’s story, and, 
says, “their music is really original.” 

It is also, for the most part, lyric-less. 
That’s the nature of electronica, but it’s also 
telling—in a city where explicit conversa- 
tions about drugs and poverty have an aura 
of danger—that Nortec hasn’t been put to 
words. Pedro Beas, who performs under 


as she 


La Nueva Frontera 


the stage name Hiporboreal, says that’s in- 
digenous too. “Almost all the big cities in 


Mexico gave birth to an original form of 


music,” he booms in a lecture-hall bari- 
tone. “Ranchero in Guadalajara, tambora 
in Mazatlan, norteno in Monterrey. I’m not 


saying that nortec is the original music of 


Tijuana, but what's interesting is that in a 
hybrid culture like Tijuana, the most nat- 
ural thing is a hybrid music.” 

It's another typical Saturday night. A 
few blocks farther down Revolucion Av- 
enue from the jock-rock clubs, several 
hundred young hip- 


sters—mostly locals 


head rhythmically to the distinctive, trippy 
sounds of Hiporboreal. Pepe Mogt is sta- 
tioned behind the soundboard, checking 
levels and thinking about how he will close 
the show with a DJ set. Nortec has made 
Pepe a successful man. He recently quit his 
$12-an-hour job as a chemical engineer at a 
maquiladora, where he mapped computer 
formulas for face creams. Tijuana Sessions 
is selling well, and he has lucrative gigs 
scheduled this summer in Los Angeles, 
London and Barcelona. His home, in Ti- 
juana’s Las Playas neighborhood, has an 
ocean view, cathedral ceilings and a custom- 
built studio, where he shows a visitor his 


Cardenas, with 

dog Wookie, is an 
architect with a 
border-spanning plan 


but with a few grin- 
gos mixed in— 
crowd the anteroom 
of Tijuana’s grand 
old Jai Alai Palace 


collection of 40 keyboards. As midnight ap- 
proaches, the visitor looks at his watch and 
makes a gesture that says it’s time to go. 
“Why are you going?” he screams over the 
music. “Everything you need is here.” @ 


- 





for a nortec party. 
Ramon Amezcua 
signs a few auto- 
graphs and nods his 
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s To hear samples of nortec 


S music, including Polaris 
yu | go to time.com/nortec 


realized the images in his and promotional postcards 
native land might have are everywhere you look at 
artistic value. “When | was nortec shows. But Raul 
going to school in San Cardenas Osuna, an 
Diego,” he says, “I went toa architect who runs a design 
talk by [graphic designer] studio called Torolab out of 
David Carson. He was an abandoned shopping mall 
H showing a slide show of what _near the Tijuana airport, 
1 ViVeETe OTe P i . inspired him. There was has a design idea that would 
VAI IN ) C some Expressionist stuff, be visible from miles away. 
| some Dada, some Surreal. He wants to create a giant 
| Fake WANTED posters, tiny bandidos and a |. Sapeeeneens Ineteliation Anat would 
handpainted signs from physically span the border 
giant border bridge—nortec style, of course | Rosarito"—aseasidetown and function asa galllery for 
Faas ih just outside Tijuana—“and | multimedia art. “This is a 
The nortec manifesto—to Macintosh computers intheir said, ‘Holys__!’ You know, place where no one is from,” 
8 turn the madness of the home studios, and their I've seen this stuff all my says Cardenas. “Everyone is 
border into art—doesn'tend _ greatest hits include the life, and I've never grabbed an immigrant here. But we 
with music. Jorge Verdin and —_nortec trademark—a tiny, the concept that we're are the first generation to 
Fritz Torres, who perform with —_ colorful bandido with guns surrounded by all this make Tijuana home. We 
the Nortec Collective under a-blazing—a satire of a incredibly interesting, even want to be here, and we want 
the name Chliorofila, are also —_— ubiquitous border WANTED beautiful, stuff. A gringo had to examine the richness of 
graphic designers, and they poster; and a blue wash of a to show this to me!” He life here.” —J.T. 
have plugged nortec's feel belligerent-looking Tijuana raises his hands in mock 
for cultural collage into visual cop with culero (slang for exasperation. “The point is, 
art, turning out album covers, | a__h__) splashed acrossit. we have an easy job because 
| concert posters and T shirts So far, nortec art is Pop the raw materials we're using 
celebrating their world view. Art, and like most Pop Art it are cool to begin with.” 
; “Mostly what we do,” says contains an abundance of Torres and Verdin’s 
Torres, “is take the traditional energy and irony. But it posters dot the Tijuana 
images people have of Tijuana _—_— wasn’t until Verdin left landscape from telephone 
and have fun with them.” Tijuana to go to school atSan _ poles to restaurant 
The duo work primarilyon —_ Diego's City College that he bathrooms, and their T shirts 









FOR ME, THE BOR- 
der was a place near 
Mexico, where I 
was born, For my 
children, the bor- 
der may turn out 
to be on a differ- 
ent map entirely. I 
grew up on the South Side of Chicago 
in a neighborhood that was multi- 
culti way before being multiculti 
was the thing. Every weekend 
when I was a child, all six of us in 
my family would shuttle from our 
spacious, airy apartment in Hyde 
Park to the overcrowded, bus- 
tling barrio of Pilsen, where Mami 
would buy carnitas, chicharrén 
and, of course, fresh corn tortillas 
carefully wrapped in paper, all 
soft and steaming. 

So my life changed dramatically when I arrived in New York 
City as a college student one night 22 years ago. There were no 
Mexicans in New York in 1979—none I could find anyway. It took 
mea month of deep-cover detective work to find out where I could 
buy tortillas. I had to take the subway 15 stops downtown to an old 
Spanish store, and even there all I could find were three-packs of 
frozen white tortillas. They were disgusting, and I was depressed. 

After that, every time I flew home from school, I would go back 
to Pilsen and buy a box of 20 dozen tortillas that I would take on 
the plane and stuff into the tiny freezer of my fifth-floor walk-up on 
West 108th Street, where I was the first Mexican on the block. 

Being Mexican in Chicago meant something. I had a barrio 
there; I had paisanos there; there were murals and and taquerias, 
rancheras and pinatas. The border was a long way away. It would 
take our family three full days of driving from Chicago just to get 
to Mexico—much less to visit our relatives in Mexico City, Tam- 
pico, Guadalajara and Yucatan. 

New York taught me that culturally I was more than a Mex- 
icana. There were Puerto Ricans and Dominicans on my street; 
I went to school with them, along with Cubans, Argentines and 
Peruvians; I bumped into Salvadoran and Chilean refugees in 
community centers. I began to see that I was part of a continent— 
from Patagonia to el Caribe. I still called myself a Mexicana, but 
I came to consider myself something bigger, a Latina without 
borders. 

And by now I was also a New Yorker. Fast forward 10 years to 
the summer of 1989. I was working the overnight shift at css net- 


By MARIA 
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Six-year-old Hinojosa and brothers at her First Communion, 
top, and today at home in Manhattan with her children 














The New Frontier | La Nueva Frontera 


Being the first 
Mexican-American 
woman on your 
block is one thing. 
Raising a second 
generation is even 
trickier 


work radio and living in Spanish 
Harlem, in the heart of the Puerto 
, Rican barrio. One steaming sum- 
, mer night at 4 a.m., on my way to 
work, I rolled down the window of 
the cab and heard ranchera music 
blaring out of a boom box. A small 
group of Mexicanos was singing 
along with a melancholy tune. My 
sleepy eyes popped open, my head 
shot out the window, and I gave a 
little grito. I was witnessing history: 
mis paisanos had arrived in New 
York City. 

A few years later (and much to 
my family’s chagrin at first), I mar- 
ried an artist from the Dominican 
Republic. In 1996 my son was 
born. Raul Ariel Jesus de Todos los 
Santos Perez-Hinojosa, we joked, 
would be the first Domini-Mex 
New Yorker. My boy is now 5 years old, and my daughter Maria 
Yurema Guadalupe de los Indios Perez-Hinojosa just turned 3 this 
past Cinco de Mayo (and, no, it wasn’t a scheduled C-section). 

These days I walk down Broadway, and I can find all the things 
I couldn't find before: salsa Herdez, blue corn tortillas and chile 
chipotle. My kids never know when I will stop to help one of the 
quarter of a million Mexicans who live in New York City today. 
Half a dozen times I have had to intervene when a paisano deliv- 
ering pizza (or whatever else) is hit by a car or truck and knocked 
off his bicycle. Raul Ariel watches closely as I translate for the 


| young men who used to tend farms in Puebla as they struggle to 


communicate with the rookie cops from Long Island. 

My son will face different challenges than I did—just as he has 
different advantages. There will always be something of a border 
between him and his paisanos—as real as the border between him 
and his best friend Bruke, whose parents are political refugees 
from Eritrea; or between him and his classmate Attiyya, whose 
mother is a corrections officer in the Rikers Island jail and whose 
dad was shot to death in his livery cab. Or the border between him 
and his blond friend Lily, who loves to come to our house to eat 
tacos and dance merengue but who lives in an apartment three 
times the size of ours on posh West End Avenue. While his her- 
itage may be the same as mine, his crossings will be different. Ide- 
ally, I hope my kids can be Latinos without borders. a 





Maria Hinojosa is urban-affairs correspondent for CNN and the 


| author of Raising Raul: Adventures Raising Myself and My Son 
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EVICTED John Lee lost his apartment after being ordered to post this message outside 


A New Scarlet Letter 


A Texas judge forces sex offenders to broadcast 
their crimes with house signs and bumper stickers 


By CATHY BOOTH THOMAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI 





ABRIEL TREVINO DID A BAD, BAD 

thing. Three years ago, at age 31, he 
fondled the 14-year-old daughter ofa 
friend. For this “slipup,” as he calls it, 

he pleaded no contest and took five years’ 
probation rather than risk a two-to-20-year 
prison term. Now he thinks prison would 
have been preferable. These days, people 
drive by his modest bungalow house, then 
back up to read the 18-in. by 24-in. sign post- 
ed by the little white birdhouse. DANGER, it 
sayS. REGISTERED SEX OFFENDER LIVES HERE. 
Sitting by the front window in his dark- 
ened living room in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
last week, Trevino was at once defiant and 
near tears as he talked about this public 
mortification. “I made my mistake, and I’m 
paying for it,” he said. But, he wondered, 
why should his wife and two stepdaughters 
pay too? “I can’t even go out and cut my 
yard. I just stay in the house ... I was doing 
good in therapy. How is this helping me?” 





The answer is simple, says state Dis- | 


trict Judge J. Manuel Banales, who on May 
18 ordered Trevino and 13 other “high- 
risk” sex offenders on probation to post the 
signs in their yards. “It will keep people 
like you, sir, honest,” he told Trevino last 
week after denying a request to rescind the 
order. “Your neighbors will watch you and 
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make sure you're not taking another child 
into your home.” Hours later, Bafiales or- 
dered yet another sex offender—No. 15—to 
put up a sign on release from jail. 

In the past decade, all 50 states have 
passed so-called Megan’s laws, requiring sex 
offenders to alert the community to their 
presence. Twenty-eight states run Internet 
sites listing such 
criminals. In the 
mid-1990s, judges 
in Texas, Louisiana, 
Florida and Oregon 
began ordering indi- 
vidual sex offenders 
to post signs outside 
their homes, But 
Bafiales—who also 
mandated bumper 
stickers and even 
temporary placards 
for traveling in some- 
one else’s car—drew 
national attention by 
applying his ruling to 
so many at one time. 
His move sparked a 
debate on the rights 
of these offenders and the merits of public 
shaming. “We don’t brand people in Ameri- 


ca,” argues Gerald Rogen, president of the | 


Coastal Bend Criminal Defense Lawyers As- 
sociation. “And we damn sure don’t punish 
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ééit will keep you honest. 
Your neighbors will watch 
you and make sure.77 


—J. MANUEL BANALES 
State District Judge 
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| the offender’s family as well as the offender.” 


Banales’ judgment, however, was in 
keeping with a 1999 Texas law—signed by 
then Governor George W. Bush—permit- 
ting judges to impose public punishment 
for some crimes. Drunk drivers in the 
state, for instance, are sometimes made to 
stand at busy intersections with signs iden- 


| tifying their transgression. Whether more 


conventional public notifications have 
worked as a deterrent is unclear. A Wash- 
ington State study found that such policies 
didn’t keep sex offenders from committing 
more crimes, though they did help police 
find and arrest recidivists more quickly. 
Banales’ extreme version of notifica- 
tion is having immediate consequences for 
the Corpus Christi 15, as landlords evict 
them and bosses fire them. One man at- 
tempted suicide after Banales’ ruling. The 
families also worry about vigilantes. “I’m 
scared for my mother’s life and myself,” 


| says Trevino’s stepdaughter Ann, 20. 


Lawyers for the 15 are considering filing a 
joint challenge or separate ones in the 13th 
Court of Appeals, arguing that the signs vi- 
olate the right to privacy and constitute 
“cruel and unusual punishment.” 

Judge Bafiales is unmoved. From a list 
of nearly 300 adult sex offenders, he chose 
14 of the 15 by working with probation offi- 
cers and a polygrapher to pinpoint those 
who had multiple victims, were not showing 
progress in therapy or had failed to show 
empathy for their victims. Even in court last 
week, for instance, Trevino persisted in 
questioning the judge on why a 14-year-old 
could be tried for 
murder, but could 
not consent to sex. 

Though Bajiales, 
a Democrat, has 
been accused of issu- 
ing his order to win 
popularity at the 
polls next year—his 
is an elected judge- 
ship—his_ cheering 
section includes pro- 
bation officers who 
already see a sober- 
ing effect on new 
probationers. “It’s 
definitely a deterrent 
now,” says Iris Davi- 
la, probation super- 
visor in the Nueces 
County Community Supervision and Cor- 
rection Department. “Other offenders 
are saying to us, “We'll do whatever it 
takes not to have signs.’” —With reporting 
by Hilary Hylton/Austin 
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VIEWPOINT 


John Cloud 


AIDS at 20 


Many young gay men have never had to worry about HIV. Until now 


IDS WILL TURN 20 THIS WEEK—AT LEAST, OUR AWARE- | wasin the hospital was when I had my tonsils out. If Ihad been 
ness of it will, since it was June 5, 1981, when the Cen- born 10 years earlier, I probably would know the names of 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention first published | the admitting nurses at New York City’s St. Vincent’s hospital. 
a report about five gay men in Los Angeles with a strange It’s also worth noting that gays are coming out so much 
illness. Last week the cpc drew attention to a new study, and younger. Openly gay boys can be found in high schools 
many reporters focused on its most shocking, depressing find- across the U.S.; they are bound to be as reckless as any oth- 
ing—that nearly 15% of young black gay men are contracting er horny teenager. Why not? They have grown up in a time 


HIV every year. One-third of black gays ages 23 to 29 are 
already infected in the six cities where the study was con- 
ducted. If these rates of infection continue, they could 
gobble up an entire community in a matter of years. 
But to focus only on the tragedy stalking black 
gay men is to miss the larger story. Many young 
gays of all races have become complacent about 
HIV. The cpc survey showed that 4.4% of gay 
men in their 20s are being infected each year— 
about twice the incidence of infection in gay 
men overall as measured by other studies. These 
figures aren't perfectly reliable; so many gay 
men hide their sexual orientation that finding 
a representative pool is basically impossible. 


when pharmaceutical firms seem to have no shortage of 
HIV wonder drugs, when Bill Gates is spending $100 
million to find a cure, when a Republican Presi- 
dent names an openly gay man to run the White 
House Office of National arps Policy. Getting 
HIV seems not so much a death sentence 

as an annoying pill-taking regimen. 

The gay press is filled with delightful ads 

for HIV medications that depict healthy, 
happy-looking guys who seem too busy 
racing the Iditarod to be sick. Last month 
the FDA actually had to order drugmakers to 
tone down the upbeat ads for HIv drugs—and 
remind readers that, oh, yeah, Hrv is lethal. 



















BY HIV: 13 


Young gay men should take more 
responsibility for their health, but 
until this week, the government 
wasn’t doing much to sound the 
alarm. Congress allocates more 
than $7 billion a year for Alps 
treatment. But HIV-prevention 
efforts have never been suffi- 
cient. It took until this year— 
20 years into the epidemic— 

for the cbc to come up with 


But you don’t need a degree in epi- 
demiology to sense the change in gay 
culture. No, the corner bathhouse 
hasn’t reopened, but gay men often 
chat—online and in bars—about unpro- 
tected sex. More fantasize about having it 
than have it, but we’ve been talking about it 
so much we had to appropriate a pithy catch- 
phrase a few years ago: “barebacking.” You can 
find a barebacking partner in most cities without 
much trouble on the Internet. 





It’s not just HIV that we could be spreading. National its first comprehensive plan to change sexual behavior, through 
rates of syphilis transmission are at their lowest in 60 years. education and counseling, among those already infected. 
But in February the cpc released a report documenting 130 AIDS activists estimate that it would cost $1.3 billion to imple- 
syphilis cases in Southern California, up from 100 the year ment that plan, while the current budget for prevention is only 
before. Sixty-six of the new cases occurred in men who had $844 million. That money is often distributed to local officials 
had sex with another man at least once (presumably most of who refuse to spend it on ads explicit enough to be effective. 
the 66 are gay). And only 20% of those men reported using a Last week it seemed tempting to see AIDs as a pathology 
condom the last time they had sex. we could confine to the inner city. We can’t. To be sure, HIV- 

There are many reasons young gay men are having un- prevention strategies must be culturally targeted, and the cbc 
protected sex, but I think the most pertinent is that we’ve must find a way to get through to black men who don’t see 
never had to visit a friend in the hospital disfigured by Kaposi's themselves as part of the gay community. But the cpc may also 
sarcoma. Like many other gay men around my age (30), I have have to start anew with gay America as a whole, since some 
never known anyone who was ill with arps. The last time I of us weren't around the first time HIv started killing us. 
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6 months 

thinking about your love life 

Da Mat 
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Because we know you haven't had the time. S) isturch 

But now, it’s time for you. Time for holding hands, 

stealing kisses, sharing secrets. How about this weekend? 

A beautiful room and fabulous breakfasts are just the start 


of our romantic weekend packages 


that will stir your heart without breaking the bank. 





And to help you decide where to take your romantic getaway, 
sign up today for the AT&T WorldNet® Service i495 Offer 
and check out all the possibilities on the Internet. It's simple. 


Just call 1.800.686.6500 or visit www.att.net/marriott. 


For more information about our great weekend packages 


and to make your reservation, just call your travel agent or 


1.800.847.4744 or visit marriott.com. 


C'mon, weekends are for fun. 
It's time for you to COmMe Out and play. 


NY AT&T 
Marriott wrldnet 
HOTELS - RESORTS - SUITES RENAISSANCE HOTELS service 


© 2001 Marriott International, Inc. 





By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 
and BENJAMIN NUGENT 


HE WORLD HAS TURNED AND 
left me here,” sang Rivers Cuo- 
mo on Weezer's self-titled de- 
but album. In the years since 
that double-platinum 1994 CD, 
that’s exactly what happened, not only 
to Weezer but to an entire generation 
of rock bands that emerged in the ear- 
ly to mid-'90s. In that era, grunge, punk 
and “alternative” bands—Green Day, 
Smashing Pumpkins, Stone Temple 
Pilots—ruled the hearts and wallets of 
young listeners. Then, almost without 
exception, they dropped from the top of 
the charts, replaced by rap acts and, lat- 
er, boy bands and girl divas. Some lin- 
gered but grew less relevant (Nine Inch 
Nails’ 1999 The Fragile was a critical 
smash but a sales disappointment) or 
less edgy (a Foo Fighters song became 
the theme music for the NBC romantic 
comedy-drama Ed, for cripes’ sake). 

Weezer released the ruinously un- 
popular Pinkerton in 1996, then van- 
ished long enough for lead singer Cuo- 
mo to enroll at Harvard and nearly 
complete a bachelor’s degree. So be- 
fore the release of the band’s new (and 
also self-titled) record, Cuomo flatly 
predicted, “I think it’s going to fail in 
every sense of the word.” 

If rock is good at one thing, it’s dying, 
as it did, cyclically, with the rise of disco 
and new wave. But if rock is good at two 
things, it’s dying and coming back to 
life. And so last month Weezer found it- 
self making its debut at No. 4 on the 











































THREE BIG CDS CRANK UP 






Billboard charts, 

its video for Hash 

Pipe—an eccentric, grind- 

ing single about a transvestite 
hooker—breaking onto MTV's To- 
tal Request Live. Last week Break the 
Cycle (Flip Records/Elektra), an angsty 
slab of dysfunction-metal from Staind, 
entered the charts at No. 1, selling a sur- 
prising 716,000 copies in one week. 


~~ 


| Right behind it was Lateralus (Tool | 


Dissectional/Volcano), from arty gloom 
rockers Tool, which came out at No. 1 
a week before, displacing red-hot girl 
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THE VOLUME ON THE CHAR 


al 


group Destiny's Child. (Weezer hangs 
in at No. 9.) Overnight—Hello, Cleve- 
land!—kids were ready to rock again. 

Well, not overnight. Rock never 
really died—after the alternative-rock 
craze bottomed out in the late "90s, 
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REBELS 
Staind’s Aaron 
Lewis emotes power 
ballads, left; Tool, top, 
is proficient in metal; and 
Weezer takes the breeziest approach 


rap-rock hybrids like Limp Bizkit and 
Kid Rock as well as more straightforward | 
rock bands like Creed have clicked with 
audiences and gone multiplatinum. And 
record-company executives, like anxious 
analysts anticipating a tech bubble burst, 











have been anticipating a correction in 
teeny-pop’s long boom. They have de- 
voted more resources in the past year to 
signing and developing rock acts, be- 
lieving the tweens who flocked to 
pop would soon be ready for a dif- 
ferent sound. “They want [their 
music] to evolve into something 
else as they grow older and ma- 
ture,” says John Davis, vice 
president of Loud Records, 
a division of Columbia. 
Teen pop isn’t dead 
either, but even there, 
a shift is under way. 
The Backstreet Boys’ 
latest, Black and Blue, 
sold a healthy 5 mil- 
lion, according to 
SoundScan, but that 
didn’t touch the 11.8 
million for their 
1999 Millennium 
or the 10.5 million 
for ’N Sync’s 2000 
No Strings At- 
tached. And few 
expect ’"N Sync’s 
July follow-up, Ce- 
lebrity, to ap- 
proach those heights 
either. More signifi- 
cant, long-reigning 
teen acts are, in atti- 
tude if not music, 





waxing more grownup, 
more rock ’n’ roll. It may not 
be far-fetched to see the cul- 
tural roots of a rock revival in 
the moment Britney Spears 
ripped off her clothes at the MTV 
Video Music Awards last fall—Daddy, 
I'm not a little girl anymore!—or in the 
snarly, goateed look ’N Sync has adopted 
in its latest video. Bubblegum’s fans are 
being led down a rockier road—and noth- 
ing rocks like rock. 

But each of the rock successes of the 
past weeks were the product of years of 
touring and building grassroots follow- 
ings. Tool first broke out on the Lolla- 
palooza tour in 1993, and Lateralus, its 
first album in five years, was hotly awaited, 
though its sales were still surprising. 
Staind was godfathered by Limp Bizkit 
front man Fred Durst, who brought the 
band on the Family Values Tour in 1999, 
helped get it signed to Elektra (its first al- 
bum, Dysfunction, sold slightly more than 
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a million copies) and sang on its ballad 
Outside from the Family Values Tour 1999 
CD. But even with a famous sugar daddy, 
success came after 18 months building 
cred on tour. 

It’s tempting to liken this budding re- 
vival to the coming-out of grunge 10 years 
ago, when the President was named 
Bush, the economy was contracting and 
anxious Gen-Xers with guitars rode self- 
deprecation and power chords to the top 
of the charts. But Nirvana, Soundgarden, 
Pearl Jam et al.—could be said at least 
loosely to have a common sound, a com- 
mon fan base and a common thrift-shop 
fashion sense. This season’s rock mon- 
archs share good timing—“There’s a col- 
lective exhaustion now like there was [in 
1991]},” says Jonathan Poneman, 
founder of Sub Pop Records, which 
served as grunge’s midwife. But the 
bands have little else in common. 

Thus Staind’s Break the Cycle is the sen- 
sitive mosher’s album, heavy on commercial- 
metal power ballads a la Creed and emotive 
if inarticulate lyrics laced with therapy- 
speak (hence the title) that play like an R- 
rated episode of Oprah. (“Did Daddy not 
love you? Or did he love you just too much? 
... Well, f them, and f___ her and f__ 
him, And f__ you ...”) Tool, for its part, 
specializes in punishing, proficient metal 
with complicated progressive-rock time 
signatures: Metallica by way of King Crim- 
son. It’s also firmly in the progressive-rock 


co- 


oD BALL AC") ARE 
tradition of noodly instrumentals, bloated 
song lengths and bombast; the band’s 
florid lyrics (“Saturn ascends, the one, the 
ten. Ignorant to the damage done”) and 
Latinate album titles like Anima and La- 
teralus seem more than a little zffected. 
Weezer's stripped-down, raging and sar- 
donic beach pop is Tool’s pure antithesis 
(you could fit their blissful but brief new 
CD 2% times over onto Tool’s nearly 80- 
minute monster). 

If there’s any musical link among the 
three, it’s an emphasis on melody—at 
least compared with the testosterone- 
drenched, jock-rock chants of Limp Biz- 
kit and Kid Rock. And that may help lure 
pop kids. “There’s a lot more stuff that 
everybody can sing along to, that girls 
can take home and listen and sing to, as 
well as those guys hitting their heads on 
the wall,” says Elektra A&R associate Jill 
Katona. But if the three don’t make a 
movement, they may represent the de- 
sire for one, and a first taste of things to 
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E man of Sub Pop. 


come. “There is a nation of great up-and- 
coming rock bands right now, and in the 
next couple of years we’re going to see 
something really exciting,” says Pone- 
“Have we made that 
switch and turned on a dime in one 
week?” asks Alan Light, editor-in-chief 
of Spin. “I don’t know, but I think it ob- 
viously shows there’s a hunger for some- 
thing else.” 

That something else could be less ho- 
mogeneous than grunge was, considering 
today’s cafeteria-style music culture. “Kids 
aren't necessarily identified as being a 
heavy-metal kid or a punk kid or some- 
thing else,” says MTV2 general manager 
HE DID IT FOR THE ROOKIES Durst, above, 
helped Staind snag its major-label deal 


Back to Country’s Roots 


David Cohn. “There’s no better evidence 
of that than the rap-metal thing.” Says Ka- 
tona: “Kids today with the Internet and all 
the access they have to tons of music have 
a wider array of interests. But you know: 
once into rock, always into rock.” 

Does this mean a return to musical au- 
thenticity after years of prefab pop acts? 
Perhaps—at least, there’s hope for bands 
that actually record their own music—but 
don’t expect a return of the grunge era’s 
rejection of rock-star pomp and artifice (or 
its embrace of flannel). From the spiked 
bracelets and studded belts of runway 
fashion to the recent reappearance of Mét- 
ley Criie’s Tom- 
my Lee on the 
cover of Rolling 





Stone, there’s a creeping nostalgia in pop 
culture for the old-fashioned rock-star 
myth in all its showboaty, leather-pantsed 
glory. “If you’re going to stare at your toes 
and play guitar and look depressed, that’s 
not going to cut it,” says Avery Lipman, 
president of Republic Records. “It’s impor- 
tant for artists to be stars.” (Even the dirge- 
slinging Tool is known for performing, glit- 
ter rock-style, in masks and wigs.) 
Ironically, this is the same sort of 
glammed-up rock excess that alt-rock re- 
acted against. But despite Weezer’s nerd- 
rock image, Cuomo was originally in- 
spired by such over-the-top metal acts as 
the Scorpions. “I was a metal kid at 
heart,” he says. “But I couldn’t do all the 
right poses and I couldn’t wear leather 
pants.” Who knows? Rock stardom could 
even be more fun for Weezer the second 
time around than in the alterna-purist 
mid-’90s. “At the time, it was definitely 
not okay to be successful. It wasn’t cool,” 
he says. “The whole rock-star thing was 
considered to be lame. Nowadays, it’s 
totally come back in style.” The world 
has indeed turned. 
Three hundred and 
sixty degrees. A 



















and not over- 
nthe song Hall of Fame, from much of the music that’s being produced.” He 
his forthcoming album made would make Hank Williams cites as proof the 
Gravitational Forces, Texas cry even harder into his beer. commercial 
singer-songwriter Robert Eari Recent country-music sales have success of the 
Keen croons, “My songs don't been flat. In the first quarter of million-selling, 
belong on Top 40 radio/ I'll keep 2001, to bluegrass-infused 
the old back 40 formy home.” The _ country sold 14, 871 ,000 CDs, O Brother Where 
could easily serve as the albums and tapes, a 106,000 drop Art Thou? sound 
slogan of Lost Highway, anew from the same quarter last year. track, which was 
record label that features singer- | And country seems slowly to be released on 
songwriters like Keen, Lucinda losing listeners to rap and rock, Mercury Nashville 
Williams and newcomer Ryan with its share of the music market but shifted to Lost 
who are too slipping from 10.8% in 1997 to Highway. 
cool for country radio, too country 8.4% so far this year. i Lewis plans to 
for pop and too headstrong to Lost Highway, which was = continue guiding 
change their ways. The critically launched by Universal Music = Lost Highway down 
acclaimed Williams, whose new earlier this year, wants to = back roads. In 
CD, Essence, comes out on Lost reconnect country to its roots. 3 September, his 
Luke Lewis, the president and 2 label will release 
whose terrific CD Gold is due in the genre meaningful and distinct. in alternative country or musician before | got into 
August, is blunter: “This is a And Lewis should know, since he Americana—music witha sense movies,” he says). His CD 
business of whores—it’s about did some of the siphoning—he of tradition and aneotericedge features “dark story-songs,” 
how much you can whore yourself _ was president of Mercury (on Essence, Williams sings Thornton says, and two numbers 
out. Well, I'm not prettyenoughto Nashville when the appealingbut “shoot your love into my vein”). are dedicated to his wife, Tomb 
do that. So I've got to go with the almost twangless Shania Twain Lewis doesn't like such format Raider star Angelina Jolie. “They 
label with brains, and that’s what _rose to superstardom. “Idon'tfee! names, but it fits. “A lot of kids are songs that anyone can relate 
this label has.” like there’s any irony there,” Lewis __ feel that a lot of contemporary to,” he says, “but there are a 
Country—tike pop music in says. “Shania Twain and [her music is a bit too polished,” he couple of lines that only she and 
general—has been regressing to husband] Mutt Lange are brilliant says. “Just as there's a growing \ will get.” He says a few tracks 
childhood in recent years. Teen songwriters. In a twisted way, they affinity for roots-oriented rap,!_ —_ are “too country for country 
acts like Billy Gilman andJessica helped remove the stigma think there's a growing radio.” Sounds as if he'll be right 
Andrews are winning airplay on country might bring to performers audience for roots-oriented at home on Lost Highway's back 
radio and face time on TV, like Lucinda or Ryan.” country that's stripped down 40. —By Christopher John Farley 
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The best-selling SUV 


“Explorer's ace in the hole is its new “The optional third seat was 
suspension...” definitely a plus...” 
— Motor Trend — The New York Times 


If you can't smooth out the road, smooth out the ride: That's 

why the all-new 2002 Explorer is the only SUV among its head and leg room in its class. With our optional third 

major competitors with an Independent Rear Suspension row of seats, Explorer gives you enough room to bring 

It's getting high marks for a level ride, reduced body motion a crowd: up to seven adults. This third row even folds 
into the cargo floor (another “definite plus”) 


The all-new 2002 Explorer offers the most third row 


and improved driver contro! (we couldn't be prouder) 


Always wear your Safety belt and secure children in the reatseg 








on earth just got better. 


“Ford has made SUV travel smoother “A four-wheel-driven quantum leap. 
and safer.” 










’ 


— The Boston Globe — Car and Driver 
The all-new 2002 Explorer is the only mid-size SUV among Thanks to the new, optional all-aluminum 4.6L Triton 
its major competitors to offer new optional side curtain V8 engine that lives under Explorer's re-sculpted hood, 
airbags* extending all the way back to the second row you can hit the trail with more horses — 239, to be exact. 


of seats. An innovative idea that puts more protection 
between the hazards of the road and the people you love 
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FORD OUTFITTERS _ 
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As you well know, a virtual private network zips your Company's vital data back and forth actossithe 
globe Over the’ public Internet. So the oly way you're going to feel truly secure is by getting your VPN 
from the world's preeminent provider of fP networks 
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VPN kK like Fort Knox to hackers. Your spend years building this kind of seamless 


security. Fortunately, it only takes a se 


For FREE INSTALLATION* of your WorldCom IP VPN 
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CARDIOVASCULAR 
HEALTH 


Causes of Cardiovascular Disease 
U.S. Surgeon General Dr. David Satcher 


. disease (CVD}—primarily coronary heart disease and 
stroke—kills nearly as many Americans as all other diseases 
combined, and is among the leading causes of disability in the United 
States. It is the leading cause of death for both men and women, as well 
as all racial and ethnic groups 

There are risk factors for CVD that you cannot change, such as age 
(the incidence of heart disease increases with age), genetic predisposition 
(some heart problems run in families), and gender (men have a higher rate 
of heart disease than women). However, there are major risk factors for 





Conceived and produced by EXPERT REPORTS, this special advertising feature seeks to raise public awareness about cardiovascular health. EXPERT REPORTS is contributing a 


cardiovascular disease that are modifiable. These include high blood 
pressure, high blood cholesterol, cigarette smoking, excessive body 
weight, and physical inactivity. We know there are racial and ethnic 
disparities regarding CVD (the death rate for coronary heart disease is 40 
percent higher for African-American men than for white men, while stroke 
is the only leading cause of death for which mortality is higher for Asian- 
American males than for white males), but many of the factors that cause 
those disparities are modifiable. Let's examine some of the causes behind 
these factors 





portion of its income from this supplement to the American Heart Association to underwrite research on heart disease and stroke. EXPERT REPORTS creates advertising 
supplements that contribute to public understanding of important social issues. For information contact us at ExpertReports@email.com or 7 Teresa Lane, Cortlandt Manor, NY 10567. 


The treatment of heart disease is 
improving all the time. Here are a 
few of the leading tools doctors 
use to treat heart disease today: 


Cholesterol-lowering drugs 
reduce blood cholesterol levels and 
prevent the buildup of plaques in 
the coronary arteries. They have 
been proven to reduce the risk of 
heart attack and death. 


Clot-dissolving medications 
break up the blood clots that 
interrupt blood flow to the heart 
and cause 2 heart attack. It’s 
important to get to the hospital as 
soon as possible, however, since 
clot dissolvers work best in the 
first few hours after a heart 
attack—and the heart muscle may 
suffer very little damage if blood 
flow is restored quickly enough. 


ACE inhibitors are widely used 
medications that not only lower 
blood pressure but also improve 
survival after heart attacks and in 
congestive heart failure. 
Saateabiats knchies lietia 
tiny balloon in a narrowed artery of 
the heart to crack open hardened 
plaques, widen the artery, and 
improve blood flow. An alternative 
method called atherectomy cuts 
away or drills through the 
cholesterol blockage. Often, a tiny 
metal tube called a stent is left in 
place to prop the artery open. 


Bypass surgery reroutes blood 
around a diseased artery in the 
heart by taking a healthy artery 
from the chest, or a vein from the 
leg, and attaching it above and 
below the narrowed section. Many 
surgeons now use new methods to 
do bypass surgery through smaller 
openings in the chest. 


Implantable defibrillators are 
devices about the size of a deck of 
cards that are implanted in the 
chest to monitor the heart beat and 
shock it back to normal whenever 
it beats abnormally, 


Catheter ablation is a procedure 
in which a slender electrode-tipped 
tube is guided to the site of an 
“electrical short circuit” in the 
heart and an electrical impulse 
“burns” away a tiny area of muscle 
responsible for the arrhythmia. 
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High blood cholesterol. Cholesterol causes plaque 
to build up along the walls of arteries and veins. This 
reduces blood flow to the organs, which in turn makes 
the heart work harder. If the artery gets completely 
blocked, it causes damage to the organs; when that 
organ is the heart, the result can be a heart attack 
Each one percent reduction in serum cholesterol level 
has been associated with a greater than one percent 
reduction in risk of coronary heart disease death. Foods 
with saturated fats raise the blood cholesterol. 


High blood pressure. Some people with high blood 
pressure have three to four times the risk of developing 
coronary disease and may have as much as seven 
times the risk of a stroke as do those with normal blood 
pressure. The overwhelming majority of people who 
have high blood pressure have something called essen- 
tial hypertension, which has no known cause. It runs in 
families, affects men and women the same, and is 
more common among African-Americans than among 
whites. Secondary hypertension, another form of high 
blood pressure, is more prevalent among younger 
people. It's sometimes related to lifestyle factors, such 
as smoking or occasionally the use of birth control 
pills, and it also accompanies a small percentage 
of pregnancies. 


Smoking. Cigarette smoking accounts for 30 percent 
of all heart disease deaths. Carbon monoxide from 
cigarette smoke increases the amount of cholesterol 
clogging the arteries. It also causes a stiffness in artery 
walls, which increases the risk of an arterial rupture. 
Nicotine can raise your blood pressure, heart rate and 
the oxygen needed by muscles, including the heart. A 
coronary spasm can occur during smoking, which may 
lead to a heart attack. Meanwhile, blood clots more 
readily in smokers than in nonsmokers. And inhaling 
the smoke of others can be almost as dangerous to you 
as if you actually smoked. 


Excessive body weight. Obesity is associated with 
high rates of CVD deaths, especially sudden death 
among men and congestive heart failure among 
women. The high death rate might occur largely as a 
consequence of the influence of obesity on blood pres- 
sure, blood lipid levels and the onset of diabetes; how- 
ever, research indicates that obesity may be an inde- 
pendent risk factor for CVD. Risks are lowest in men 
and women with a low body mass index and increase 
with modest elevations of BMI. 


Physical inactivity. Simply put, inactivity denies 
people the benefits of physical activity. Even a moder- 
ate level of physical activity on a regular basis can help 
decrease your blood pressure and heart rate. It does 
this by developing new arteries to the heart. That 
permits a person to do a greater amount of work with 
less stress on the heart. Physical activity also helps 
you lose weight. For people with diabetes, it helps 
lower blood sugar levels and can delay the onset of 
type 2 diabetes. 





Although great advances have been made in 
treating cardiovascular disease, changing one’s habits 
remains the single most effective way to stop the 
disease from progressing. Regular physical activity (at 
least 30 minutes a day, five days a week), good 
Nutrition (reduced saturated fats, with at least five 
servings of fruit and vegetables a day), and smoking 
cessation are key to controlling the risk factors. 


What Is Heart Disease? 
by Douglas P. Zipes, MD, FACC 


ince the 1960s, the number of deaths from heart 

disease has dropped by half. Still, it remains the 
number one killer in the United States. One of the first 
steps for many of us in living heart-healthy lives is to 
understand the causes of heart disease. 

Many forms of heart disease start with athero- 
sclerosis, a buildup of fat and cholesterol in the 
arteries supplying blood to the heart. Atherosclerosis 
can start very early in life without our ever knowing it 
and slowly worsen with age. Eventually the buildup of 
fat, cholesterol, and other substances—which together 
are called plaques—can become severe enough to 
narrow the arteries of the heart. When this happens, 
the heart can't get as much blood and oxygen as it 
needs, and many problems follow. 


Angina. One of the most common signs of heart 
disease is pain or discomfort in the chest. Angina, as 
this condition is called, affects an estimated 6.3 million 
Americans. It usually strikes during exercise or some 
other form of strenuous physical activity, because 
that's when the heart is pumping hardest and needs 
extra blood and oxygen. The heart's arteries, narrowed 
by plaques, are unable to meet that need—and the 
result is chest discomfort. Feeling short of breath may 
be another sign that the heart isn't getting enough 
blood and oxygen. 


Heart attack. Sometimes plaque becomes inflamed 
and unstable, even in people who have never experi- 
enced chest pain. When this happens, the plaque can 
suddenly burst and cause a blood clot to form. If the 
clot completely blocks blood flow to the heart, the 
result is a heart attack (see “Know the Symptoms of a 
Heart Attack”). Fifty years ago, the chances of dying in 
the hospital from a heart attack were one in four for 
men under 65. Today, thanks to treatment advances, 97 
percent of these patients survive. 


Congestive heart failure. The heart muscle is a com- 
pact but very strong pump, squeezing forcefully with 
every beat and circulating blood throughout the body. 
But after years of high blood pressure or narrowed 
arteries, the heart muscle can become damaged and 
weak. When this happens, the heart loses its efficiency 
as a pump, and fluid can back up into the lungs and 
other parts of the body. This is known as congestive 
heart failure, and it’s a surprisingly common condition. 
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The FDA has 
approved these drugs to: 


When used with diet, when diet and exercise aren't enough. 


Raise HDL-C or “good” cholesterol 

Extend life by reducing the risk of a heart attack”’ 
Reduce the risk of first and second heart attacks" 
Reduce the risk of stroke’ 

Slow progression of atherosclerosis (hardening of the arteries)’ 
Reduce the need for bypass surgery’ 
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Reduce the need for angioplasty’ 


1. For people with high cholesterol who have never had a heart attack and have no evidence of Coronary Heart Disease 
2. For people who have had a heart attack or evidence of Coronary Heart Disease 


The clinical impact of the comparative differences shown in this chart is not known 


**Leading Brand is the #1 most prescribed brand of cholesterol lowering medication in the U.S. according to IMS National Prescription Audit, week of 8/4/00. 


Important Information: Pravachol® (pravastatin sodium), a prescription drug, is not for everyone, including 
women who are pregnant or nursing or may become pregnant, or people with liver problems. And because 
serious side effects can result, tell your doctor about any unexplained muscle pain or weakness you experi- 
ence while on Pravachol, and about any medications you are taking. He may do blood tests to check for liver 
problems. Be sure your doctor knows about any other medications you are taking, so any possible serious 
drug interactions can be avoided. Some mild side effects, such as slight rash or stomach upset, occur in 2-4% 
of patients. Ask your healthcare provider if Pravachol is right for you. 


To request information call toll-free Fy ~ — 
1-877-PRAVA-CALL PRAVACHOL 
Or visit our Web site at www.pravachol.com pravastatin sodium it 
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_— Please see important information on next page. 
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(pravastatin sodium) Tablets 


Brief Summary of Prescribing Information. For complete prescribing information, please consult official package 
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muascie pain, tendemess or weakness, particularly if accompanied by malaise or fever (see 
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Pravastatin had no clinically significant effect on prothrombin time when adménistered in a study to normal elder 

ly sudjects who were stablkzed on warfarin. Cimetidine: The AUC(.12 hr for pravastatin when given with cimetidine was not 
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mo/kg/day) and 50 times (500 that of humans given 40 mg pravastatin, as measured by AUC. In another 2-year 
‘Study in mice with doses at up to 100 mg/kg/day (producing plasma jewels up to 5 tenes human drug levels at 40 mg). 
there were no drug-induced tumors. No evidence of mutagenicity was in witto, with or without rat-fiver metabolic 


activation, in the following studies: microbial mutagen tests, using mutant strains of Salmonea typhimurium or Eschenchxa 
cof, a forward mutation assay in L5178Y TK +/- mouse lymphoma celts; a chromosomal aberration test in hamster ceils; 
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reproductive performance. However, in a study with anotner 
HMG-CoA reductase intubitor, there was decreased fertility in male rats treated for 34 weeks at 25 mg/kg body weight, 
although this effect was not observed in a subsequent fertility study when this same dose was administered for 11 weeks 


(the entire cycle of spermatogenesis, maturaton). ih rats reated with this same reductase inhibitor 

180 mg/kg/day, semmaniterous tubule (necrosis and loss of spermatogenic epithelium) was observed. Although 
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the pravastatin group was comparable to that of the placebo group over the median 4.8 to 5.9 years of follow-up. The tol- 
lowing effects have been reported wath drugs in this Gass, not all the effects listed below have necessary been 


with pravastatin therapy: Skevetsi: myopathy, Neurologcat: dysfunction of certain cranial nerves 
(including alteration of taste, impairment of extra-ocular movement, paresis), tremor, verbgo, memory loss, paresthe~ 
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Nearly 5 million Americans have congestive heart 
failure, and more than 500,000 new cases are 
diagnosed each year. The most common symptoms are 
shortness of breath and water retention, which can 
Cause severe swelling in the legs and feet 


Arrhythmias. For most of us, the heart beats with a 
regular, predictable rhythm, governed by its natural 
electrical system. Sometimes a problem can develop in 
the heart's electrical circuitry creating a rhythm 
disturbance, or arrhythmia. The most common arrhyth- 
mia, is atrial fibrillation. \t affects an estimated two 
million Americans, and is caused by an uncoordinated, 
irregular rhythm in the heart's upper chamber, or 
atrium, which can increase the risk of stroke 


The most severe and life-threatening rhythm 
disturbances, ventricular arrhythmias, involve the 
heart's lower chambers, or ventricles. Ventricular 
tachycardia is marked by a very fast heart rate that can 
cause dizziness and fainting. Ventricular fibrillation is 
when the heart's lower chamber quivers chaotically 
rather than beating, and is even more serious, prevent- 
ing the heart from pumping blood to the brain and the 
rest of the body. Ventricular fibrillation causes most 
cases of cardiac arrest, or sudden cardiac death, a 
medical emergency that kills a quarter million people in 
the United States each year. The increasingly wide- 
spread availability of portable defibrillators may 
improve that outlook 


Douglas P Zipes is president of the American College 
of Cardiology. He is the distinguished professor of 
medicine, pharmacology, and toxicology and director 
of the Cardiology Division at Indiana University 
Schoo! of Medicine in Indianapolis and director of its 
Krannert Institute of Cardiology. 
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Hypertension: The Danger of 
High Blood Pressure 
by Thomas Pickering, MD 


HH” blood pressure is important to diagnose and 
treat not because it makes people feel bad, but 
because if untreated it can lead to serious and life- 
threatening illnesses, and because it is so common, 
affecting about 50 million Americans. 

High blood pressure is one of the factors that 
leads to atherosclerosis (the formation of artery-block- 
ing plaques), and causes strokes or heart attacks. High 
blood pressure causes enlargement and weakening of 
the heart, sometimes leading to heart failure. It also 
damages the kidneys and may cause kidney failure 
Successful treatment of high blood pressure can 
prevent many of these events from happening 


Know Your Numbers 
High blood pressure is also called hypertension, 
referring to the increased tension or pressure in the 
arteries. Blood pressure is expressed as two 
numbers—for example 120/80 or “120 over 80.” When 
your heart pumps blood into the arteries, the pressure 
inside the arteries rises and the peak measure is called 
the systolic pressure. This is the "120" in the example. 
Then your heart relaxes and the pressure in your 
arteries falls. The minimum measure before the next 
heartbeat, the “80” in this example, is called the 
diastolic pressure 

There is no absolute definition of the upper limit 
of normal, because in general the higher the pressure, 
the greater the damage it causes. Usually when the 
pressure is persistently above 140 for the upper 
(systolic) reading, and 90 for the lower (diastolic) 
reading, some form of treatment is recommended to 
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The role of stress in causing 
hypertension is still disputed. There 
is no doubt that acute stress raises 
blood pressure transiently. One 
example of this is a visit to a 
doctor's office, which raises the 
pressure in the majority of people 
In some cases this may be the only 
time that the pressure is high, 

and this is called white coat 
hypertension 

After a major stress such as an 
earthquake, an individual's blood 
pressure may stay up for a month 
or so. What is less clear is whether 
chronic stress has an effect 
Job stress (a combination of high 
demands with little control) is 
associated with increased blood 
pressure in men, but less so in 
women, for whom the combination 
of a busy job and running a home 
may be more important in raising 
the blood pressure. 

Negative mood states, such as 
depression, tension, and an inability 
to handle anger effectively, may 
also be risk factors for hypertension 
However, attempts to lower blood 
pressure through stress manage- 
ment have met with mixed success 
While it has been claimed that 
biofeedback and relaxation can 
lower blood pressure, few studies 
have been able to show that the 
pressure is reduced throughout 
the day and night 
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bring it down. Blood pressure is changing all the time, 
and goes up when we exercise or are excited, and 
down when we are relaxed or asleep. This means that 
a single high reading does not necessarily mean that 
the pressure is up all the time, so it is important to get 
a series of readings. 


Causes 

Blood pressure is controlled by a number of factors 
including the brain (which can directly influence the 
pumping of the heart and the tightening of blood 
vessels), hormones (chemical messengers circulating 
in the blood), and structural changes in the blood 
vessels. Different combinations of factors operate in 
different peaple 

Most people have what is called essential hyper- 
tension, which simply means that there is no single 
identifiable cause, but a combination of genetic and 
environmental/lifestyle factors. If both your parents 
had hypertension, your chances of getting it are 
substantially increased. We also know that blood 
pressure tends to increase with age, particularly in 
Westernized societies. 

Genetic factors account for no more than 50 
percent of cases of hypertension, and there are proba- 
bly numerous genes involved. Environmental/lifestyle 
factors include diet (especially high salt intake), 
alcohol intake, obesity and stress. Importantly, 
hypertension is much more common in American 
blacks than in whites or Hispanics. High blood pressure 
can also occur during pregnancy and may have serious 
health consequences for mother and baby. 

A small number of people (less than five percent 
of all cases) have secondary hypertension, caused by 





an abnormality of the adrenal glands or a blocked 
artery to one kidney. When this abnormality is corrected, 
the blood pressure usually returns to normal. 


Cures 

For the small number of people who have secondary 
hypertension, a permanent cure is often possible with 
surgery or angioplasty. For the rest, although hyperten- 
sion is usually a lifelong condition, it can be controlled 
with lifestyle changes (diet, weight loss and exercise) 
or with medications prescribed by your physician. 

Significantly, a diet rich in fruits, vegetables, 
grains, but low in fat dairy products and salt can lower 
blood pressure in some people to the same extent as 
medications. For people who are overweight, the best 
treatment is weight loss. And, a regular program of 
aerobic exercise can help you reduce both weight and 
blood pressure. 

The good news is that people with hypertension 
can reduce their pressure through diet and other 
lifestyle changes, medication, or some combination— 
thereby lowering their risks of stroke by about 50 
percent and heart attack by 25 percent. 


Thomas Pickering is director of the Integrative and 
Behavioral Cardiology Program at Mount Sinai 
Hospital in New York City and founder of both the 
Hypertension Network and bloodpressure.com. 


Cardiac Imaging for the 
Early Detection of Coronary 


Artery Disease 
Daniel S. Berman, MD, FACC 


pproximately half of the heart attacks and deaths 

from coronary artery disease (CAD) occur in indi- 
viduals with no symptoms or history of the disease. 
Unfortunately, conventional risk factor measurements, 
such as high cholesterol, fail to predict about a third of 
the CAD-related events. Yet once CAD is detected, a 
variety of powerful therapies is available that could 
prevent the vast majority of heart attacks that would 
have occurred in untreated patients. 

Early diagnosis of CAD is now possible using 
noninvasive cardiac imaging to detect the buildup of 
calcium in the heart artery walls. Calcium is the “scle- 
rosis” or the “hardening” part of atherosclerosis—the 
fundamental abnormality of CAD. Very early in the 
disease, long before there is an actual obstruction of 
the arteries, calcium is deposited in the walls of the 
coronary arteries. 


CAT Scans 

Electron beam CT scanners, or more recently the latest 
generation of mechanical CT scanners (often called 
“CAT scans"), can accurately detect the presence and 
extent of calcium in the coronary artery walls. The 
scanning is performed without any injections, and is 
completed in a few minutes. The actual picture-taking 





Sl EM bE N Ss Laura’s husband John, 41, has been feeling diffuse calcium and plaques in 3D images of the coronary 
thoracic pain over the last few days. John knows arteries with a HeartView CT scan of a few 
SiemensMedical.com about his enhanced cholesterol level and last year seconds. After a short examination and discussion 
John’s older brother was one out of over 1 million with the physician, John called Laura to tell her 







US citizens who suffered a heart attack. This that his heart is OK after all. One example of how 
morning John’s chest pain was worse than the intelligent disease management and advanced 
days before, so he decided to see the cardiologist. imaging solutions may save one heart and protect 
In cases like this, noninvasive cardiac imaging another from grief and sorrow 

equipment from Siemens helps the physician to 

provide a reliable assessment of the heart Siemens medica! 

Siemens multislice CT scanners can visualize Solutions that help 


John should be in the emergency room by now. 


Have they already done a HeartView CT scan? 










Uncertainty is the worst of all ailments. 





says the body will likely have one 
or more of the following symptoms. 


Most Common or 

“Classic” Warning Signals 

of a Heart Attack 

* Uncomfortable pressure, 
fullness, squeezing or pain 
in the center of the chest 
that lasts more than a few 
minutes, or goes away and 
comes back 


* Pain that spreads to the 
shoulders, neck or arms 


* Chest discomfort with 
light-headedness, fainting, 
sweating, nausea or 
shortness of breath 

Less Common Warning 

Signs of Heart Attack 

* Atypical chest pain, stomach 
or abdominal pain 

* Nausea or dizziness 
(without chest pain) 

* Shortness of breath and 
difficulty breathing 
(without chest pain) 

* Unexplained anxiety, 
weakness or fatigue 

* Palpitations, cold sweat 
or paleness 


Not all these signs occur in every 
attack. Sometimes they go away 
and return. If some occur, get 
help fast. 


if you notice one or more of 
these symptoms in yourself or 
another person, don't wait. 
Call your emergency medical 
Every minute counts. 
Treatment can be more 
effective if given quickly. 
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is performed in a single breath. 

Although the test is not perfect, nearly all 
patients at risk for a heart attack will have abnormal 
coronary calcium scans. And while the presence of 
calcium does indicate disease in the vessel wall, it 
does not mean that there is an obstruction in an artery. 
When CAT scans detect extensive coronary calcium, 
exercise cardiac imaging tests can be helpful in 
determining the presence of blockages. Although not 
yet widely available, CT coronary angiography using an 
intravenous contrast injection has been recently 
introduced as a noninvasive method to detect actual 
blockages of the coronary arteries. 

The most important benefit of the coronary 
calcium scan is that it helps guide patient manage- 
ment. For example, a coronary calcium scan may help a 
cardiologist determine whether to use drug therapy in 
the presence of borderline cholesterol elevation, 
whether very aggressive medical therapy is needed, 
and whether further diagnostic testing is needed. In 
addition, seeing calcium in one’s own coronary arteries 
can be a potent motivator for an individual to follow 
the diet, exercise and medication programs known to 
halt the progression or even cause the regression of 
heart disease. 


Still Controversial 

The coronary calcium scan remains controversial 
among many cardiologists. The principal concern is 
that the test might be inappropriately used for screen- 
ing people who are already at very low risk. Although 
the test is relatively inexpensive and associated with 
only a small amount of radiation, not everyone may 
need it. 

The test is best used in patients with intermediate 
risk by conventional risk factor assessment, such as 
men 35-65 or women 45-75 when some risk factors are 
present but in whom a clear indication for aggressive 
medical therapy is not. The test may also be useful for 
patients with indications for aggressive treatment 
when extra motivation is needed to convince them to 
go along with it. 

In general, the coronary calcium scan and the 
other advances in cardiac imaging will lead to an ear- 
lier detection of CAD in large numbers of patients. One 
thing we can be sure of: The earlier that patients with 
CAD are treated, the more likely the devastating 
effects of this disease can be prevented. 


Dr. Berman is director, Cardiac Imaging, Cedars-Sinai 
Medical Center and professor of medicine, UCLA 
School of Medicine. 


Give From Your Heart 

Make a donation to the American Heart 
Association—and fight death and disability from 
heart disease and stroke. Every dollar can save a 
life. For information about giving or i 


volunteering 
call 1-800-AHA-USA-1 (1-800-242-8721) or look for 
the links at www.americanheart.org. 








Women and 


Coronary Heart Disease 
Nanette K. Wenger, MD, FACC 


D espite the long-standing myth that women are not 
vulnerable to coronary heart disease, it remains 
the single largest killer of American women. In fact, 
cardiovascular disease, including stroke, kills more 
women than all other causes of death combined. 

Every year since 1984, cardiovascular disease 
has taken the lives of more women than men, with the 
gender gap in mortality rates continuing to widen. 
Despite the fact that death rates from coronary disease 
in the United States have declined during the past 
decade, the rate of decline has been much less 
substantial for women than for men. 


Here are some of the disturbing statistics: 


@ Every two minutes a woman in the United States 
dies from coronary heart disease 


@ 44 percent of the women who have a heart 
attack die within a year 


@ 63 percent of women who die suddenly from 
coronary disease have not had previous 
coronary symptoms 


@ African-American women have a higher mortality 
from cardiovascular disease than white women, 
with their death rates being as much as 67 
percent higher 


Fears Versus Realities 

About 375,000 American women die from heart 
disease each year, compared with 44,000 who die from 
breast cancer. At least one-third of all American 
women will die of heart disease compared with one of 
every 27 who will die of breast cancer. In the face of 
this disparity, most women continue to fear breast can- 
cer as their major illness while only four percent fear 
heart disease as their leading cause of death, accord- 
ing to a recent Gallup poll. The National Center for 
Health Statistics reports that 40 percent of U.S. women 
fear dying from breast cancer, although only four per- 
cent of them actually do so. 

The fact that coronary heart disease today is 
poorly recognized both by women and their treating 
physicians is a clinical challenge. Information and 
education are required to reshape and alter practice 
patterns. In the health care system as well, there is 
less emphasis on coronary risk reduction for women, 
with most women eligible for treatment for high 
cholesterol and high blood pressure not receiving 
adequate treatment or control. 


Risk Factors 
Two out of every three women in the United States 
have at least one major coronary risk factor. There is a 
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Do you want to learn 
more about how to prevent 
heart disease and stroke 
in women? 


Call the American Heart 
Association's toll-free number 

at 1-888-MYHEART 
(1-888-694-3278) to register for 
Take Weliness to Heart, 

the American Heart Association's 
campaign to bring greater 
awareness to women about the 
prevention and treatment of heart 
disease and stroke. 


You can also visit the American 
Heart Association's Web site for 
women at Www.women, 
americanheart.org. 


high prevalence of coronary risk factors in middle-aged 
and older U.S. women of all racial and ethnic groups. 
However, preventive health care practices that exclude 
younger women will contribute to the growth of the 
burden of cardiovascular disease. Although the preva- 
lence of coronary disease is lower in premenopausal 
women, the consequences of premature coronary 
disease are dramatically worse, a two-fold increase in 
mortality as compared with comparably aged men. 

The Third National Health and Nutrition 
Examination Survey (conducted by the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention from 1988 to 1994) 
showed increased smoking behavior, physical inactivi- 
ty, body mass index and bad cholesterol, as well as a 
clustering of these factors, in women of lower socioe- 
conomic status. Even with comparable socioeconomic 
status, there was more hypertension, increased body 
mass index and physical inactivity in African-American 
and Mexican-American women as compared with 
white women. This highlights the need for global risk 
intervention and public health initiatives in these high- 
risk communities. 


Gender Differences 

A 1998 survey by the Centers for Disease Control 
showed gender differences in in-office counseling by 
physicians: 18 percent of women as compared with 23 
percent of men were counseled about exercise, 21 
percent of women versus 26 percent of men were 
counseled about nutrition, and 10 percent of women 





versus 12 percent of men were counseled about weight 
reduction. Increased awareness is needed to change 
the paradigm of clinical care to emphasize coronary 
risk reduction for women. 

Alarming trends in coronary risk factors for 
women show that smoking rates are decreasing less 
for women than for men; the prevalence of obesity is 
increasing; about 25 percent of women report no regu- 
lar physical activity; 52 percent of women older than 
age 45 have hypertension, and 40 percent of women 
older than age 55 have elevated cholesterol levels. 

Diabetes is a far more powerful risk factor for 
women than for men, increasing coronary risk three- 
to seven-fold, compared with a two- to three-fold 
increased risk in men. Diabetic women are a high-risk 
subset warranting intensive attention. Additionally, 
low HDL cholesterol (the good cholesterol) is a stronger 
risk factor for women older than 65 than for comparably 
aged men. 

These statistics underscore the wide scope 
for improved cardiovascular health care by and for 
women and the enormous importance of preventive 
interventions. The education of women to become 
informed consumers and the education of physicians 
to improve prevention and treatment has great 
potential for improving the health and well-being of 
American women. 


Nanette K. Wenger is professor of medicine 
(cardiology) at Emory University Schoo! of Medicine 
and chief of cardiology at Grady Memorial Hospital. 
She is also consultant to the Emory Heart and 
Vascular Center. 


Beyond Cholesterol 
by H. Robert Superko, MD, FACC 


a | igh blood cholesterol has been well established as 
a major risk factor for heart disease—but medical 
researchers are now recognizing that this is only part 
of the story. Focusing attention only on high blood 
cholesterol ignores 50 to 80 percent of the people who 
will develop heart disease. Half of the nation’s 1.5 
million heart attacks each year strike people with 
normal levels of cholesterol. 

The full story also involves abnormalities in blood 
lipids or fats that are more common and more 
dangerous than high cholesterol. Although elevated 
cholesterol reflects a high risk of heart disease, normal 
cholesterol levels do not necessarily reflect low risk. 


Understanding Cholesterol 

Cholesterol is an important fat necessary for good 
health and is a crucial building block in the formation 
of cell membranes, sex hormones and other useful 
substances. The problem for heart health is when there 
is too much cholesterol, or more frequently, when the 
cholesterol is transported in the blood stream by 
dangerous types of cholesterol-carrying spheres called 
lipoproteins. 





What you 
don’t know 











about 








CHOLESTEROL 
might 





shock you. 


Heart attacks happen to many people 
with normal LDL cholesterol levels.’ 





Recent clinical studies demonstrate raising HDL, 
good cholesterol, can significantly reduce cardiac events. 


STUDY 1 








STUDY 2 


HDL +30% 





simvastatin 
alone’ 


simvastatin 
and niacin* 


Prescription NIASPAN® is indicated as an adjunct to diet and exercise. 
But it’s not for everybody. People with liver problems, active peptic 
ulcers, or arterial bleeding should not take NIASPAN® In extensive 
clinical studies the most common side-effect was flushing which 
was usually temporary. You should tell your doctor if you experience 
dizziness. If diabetic, notify your doctor of changes in blood glucose. 
Piease see the brief summary on the following page. 
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That's right. Recent studies show that lowering 
your “bad” LDL cholesterol may not be enough 
to prevent heart disease. Today, more and more 
heart specialists are doing more by helping 
their patients raise “good” HDL cholesterol. 
Ask your doctor if NIASPAN® (niacin extended- 
release tablets) is right for you. 


To request information about NIASPAN” 
call 1-888-5-NIASPAN. 


Your next step for @ 
greater risk reduction 
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Good Medicine for Good Cholesterol 








coronary heart disease in men with ipoprotein 
1999:341:410-418. 2 Robins SJ, Collins D, Wittes JT, et al. Relation of gemfi 


patients with coronary heart disease: the Scandinavian Simvastatin Survival Study 

1994;344:1383-1389, 4 Brown G, Zhao X, Chait A, et al. Niacin simvastatin, but not antioxidant 
vitamins, protect against atherosclerosis and clinical events in CAD patients with low HDL-C. Abstract 
presented at 73rd AHA Scientific Sessions, New Orleans, LA. 2000 Nov 
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WIASPAN® Rx Only 

niacin extended-release tablets 

Briet Summary of Prescribing Information 

AND USAGE: Niacin therapy is indicated as an adjunct to diet when the response to a diet restricted 
in saturated fat and cholesterol and measures inadequate (see also the 
treatment ’). 

1. MIASPAN is indicated as an adjunct to diet for reduction of elevated TC, LDL-C, Apo B and TG levels, and to 
increase HDL-C in patients with primary (heterozygous familial and nontamitial) and moved 
dysiipidemia (Frederickson Types ita and lib), when the response to an appropnate diet has been inadequate. 

2. In patients with a history of intarction and hypercholesterolemia, niacin is indicated to reduce the risk 
of recurrent nonfatal . 


Drug Interactions: HMG-CoA Reductase Inhibitors: See WARNINGS, Skeletal Muscle. 
Therapy: Niacin may potentiate the effects of ganglionic blocking agents and vasoactive drugs 


ambi Conran Sgn ny Sanepnnn 8 ena CaseE® MRS HENS The Ginical relevance of this 
Bile Acid Sequestrants: An in vitro study was carried out investigating the niacin-binding capacity of colestipol and 

‘About 98% ot available niacin was bound to colestipol, with 10 to 30% binding to ¥ 
These results suggest that 4 to 6 hours, or as great an interval as possible, should elapse between the ingestion of 
bile acid-binding resins and the administration of NIASPAN. 


avoided around the time of NIASPAN . Vitamins or other nutritional supplements 

niacin or retated compounds such as necotinamide may potentiate the adverse effects of NIASPAN. 
Drug/Laboratory Test Interactions: Niacin may produce false elevations in some fluorometric determinabons of 
or estuary catechiinnines. Wash may ce gis Geee-geribe leactons wih caps ite eekien 
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4. NIASPAN in combination with a bile acid-binding resin is indicated as an adjunct to diet for reduction of elevated to pregnant women or whether it reproductive capacity. it a woman reacin 
TC and LDL-C levels in adult patients with primary hypercholesterolemia (Type lla), when the response to an eee rctonntoma iypes ta oie) becomes propa the Guy should be Gecontinued a woman 
appropriate diet, or diet plus monotherapy, has been inadequate. being treated with niacin for ia (Types IV or V) conceives, the benefits and risks of continued 
Stata a iss nated ea eens Seray i Moshe ot ne ecrta wit cay Nh come TS es oes therapy Should be assessed on an individual basis. 

hypertipicemia) Dancreatitis Nursing Mothers: Niacin has been reported to be excreted in human milk. 

adequately to a determined dietary effort to them. Your next step for Because of the potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants 

NIASPAN in patients with a * ; from lipid-altering doses of nicotinic acid, a decision should be made 

hypersensitivity to niacin or any component of this medication, greater risk reduction whether to discontinue nursing or to discontinue the drug, taking into 
significant or unexplained hepatic dysfunction, peptic ulcer disease, account the importance of the drug to the mother. No studies have been 
or arterial bleeding. PRESCRIPTIO conducted with NIASPAN in nursing mothers. ; 
WARNINGS: NIASPAN should not be substituted for Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness of niacin therapy in pediatric 
equivalent doses of (crystalline) niacin. For e patients (<16 years) have not been established. No studies in patients 
pores ees plier peg br ey rol pt under 21 years-of-age have been conducted with NIASPAN 

should be initiated doses ADVERSE REACTIONS: NIASPAN is generally well tolerated; adverse 

mg ET tb to the e e acs hve ee ma an Varn pects a 
desired response DOSAGE ADMINISTRATION EXTEN! “LEASE flushing episodes (i... warmth, redness, Itching and/or tingling) were 
(a ful information). nlaci ieee oa the most common treatment adverse events vopened by as 
Liver Dystunction—Cases of severe hepatic toxicity, Many as 88% of patients) for . Spontaneous reports that 
fulminant hepatic necrosis, have occurred in patients who substituted sustained-release — flushing may also be of dizziness, palpitations, breath, 
(modified-release, timed-release) niacin products for immediate-release (crystalline) niacin at Chilis, 


Imerim results from a recently completed, 
were treated for a mean duration of SO weeks) 
normal serum transaminase levels at baseane experienced elevations greater than 3x ULN (one of the four 
receiving concomitant HMG-CoA reductase inhibitor therapy). 


in Glinical trials and the long-term ‘study, elevations in transaminases did not 
appear to be related to treatment elevations in AST levels did appear to be dose related. Transaminase 
elevabons were reversible discontinuation of 
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Administration on an empty stomach is not recommended;—to follow the \. 

the recom titration schedule, in order to minimize side (see AND 

in full flushing Is a common side effect of niacin therapy. Flushing 

may vary in severity, may last for several hours and will, by taking NIASPAN at bedtime, most likely 

occur during sleep; it by at night, to get up slowly, especially if hey | 
faint, or taking blood —that ss abitee takings ts arch tg c 

oF a non-steroidal ant-inflammatory (eg. may minimize —to avoid of alcohol 

Ce eee ein ety te er ie papain ed therapy is 

discontinued for an extended » should be contacted fe-starting therapy; re- 

tetramer A A HOMME ATEN Wl eg ; Table 10);—to notify 


over the 4-week period averaged 8.56 events per patient for IR niacin versus 1.88 following NIASPAN. 
Other adverse events occurring in 5% or greater of patients treated with NIASPAN, at least remotely related to 
NIASPAN, are shown in the table below. 
Treatment-Emergent Adverse Events by Dose Level in 25% of Patients; 
Events Consijered At Least Remotely Related to Study Medication 
Placebo-Controlied Studies NIASPAN Treatment? 
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Percentages are calculated from the total number of patients in each column. AES are reported at the lowest 
from placebo-controtied studies; for NIASPAN, n=245 and mean treatrnent duration = 17 weeks. 
of NIASPAN patients (n) are not additive across doses. 
Go ST ripley rol ggg gg aad 
in full information. 


different trom placebo at p<0.05; Chi-square test (cell sizes>5), Fisher's Exact test 


(cell 

In general, the inci¢ence of adverse events was higher in wornen compared to men. 
The following adverse events have also been reported with niacin products, either dunng clinical trials or in routine 
patient management. 


Note: 
dose they 


i 


ii 


Nervous: dizziness, insomnia 
Shin: hyper-pigmentation; acanthosis nigncans; maculopapular rash; urticaria, Gry skin; sweating 
Other: migraine 


Clinical Laboratory Abnormalities: Chemistry: Elevations in serum transaminases (see WARNINGS—Liver 
Dysfunction), LDH, fasting glucose, uric acid, total bilirubin, and amylase; reductions in phosphorus 


Hematology: Slight reductions in platelet counts and prolongation in prothrombin time (see WARNINGS) 
Therapy: Preliminary evidence that the lipid-lowering effects of NIASPAN on TC and LDL- 
C are enhanced with an HMG-CoA reductase I pene Lpeer ree paired me 
Additive effects on LDL-C are also seen when niacin is with bile acid-binding resins. (see WARNINGS and 
PRECAUTIONS, Drug Interactions) 
1. Sammary of Be Second Rape ct 0 He ae ans fen heeeeon Pl 
pth and Treatment ot High Blood Cholesterol in Adults (Adult Treatment Panel I), JAMA 
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For more information, visit our website at 

For more detailed intormation, please call 1-888-5-NIASPAN or see the full prescribing information. 
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There are many variations in these cholesterol- 
carrying lipoproteins—variations distinguished by how 
heavy, or dense, they are. It is the low-density lipopro- 
teins (LDL) that supply cholesterol manufactured by the 
liver throughout the body. By contrast, high-density 
lipoproteins (HDL) carry excess cholesterol back from 
the arteries to the liver for recycling or disposal. 

An abundance of LDL cholesterol (“bad choles- 
terol”) contributes to blocked heart arteries while an 
abundance of HDL cholesterol (“good cholesterol") 
reduces heart disease risk by removing cholesterol 
from the arteries. It has long been accepted that 
elevated LDL and/or low HDL increases heart disease 
risk and requires appropriate medical treatment. 


What's New in the Science of Blood Chemistry 
Blood fat assessment of heart attack risk now requires 
more than just the standard blood cholesterol meas- 
urements. Recent studies have shown that it is not just 
the number of cholesterol particles that determines 
risk for heart disease, but also the size of these 
particles. Small, dense LDL are the bad guys that 
squeeze into the lining of arteries, damage blood 
vessel walls, lead to the buildup of plaque, and create 
the possibility of blood clot formation 

Individuals with an abundance of small LOL have 
300 percent more heart disease risk than people with 
large LDL and we now know that certain LDL sub-types 
(those named LDL Illa, IIIb, and IVb) are most linked to 
risk at any given LDL level. This helps explain approxi- 
mately 50 percent of people who suffer a heart attack 
yet have “normal” blood LDL levels. Similarly, there 
are five HDL sub-types and one of these (HDL IIb) 
appears to be the best-of-the-best and high levels are 
associated with a lower risk of heart disease. 

In addition to density and size, there are other 
blood fat factors that, when accurately measured, 
allow physicians to predict with greater accuracy your 
risk of developing heart disease. 

For example, lipoprotein (A), a hairlike projection 
attached to some LDL particles, seems to foster the 
formation of blood clots after plaque ruptures from the 
artery walls. Someone with a low LDL value that 
previously would have been considered at low risk for 
developing heart disease, we now know carries a very 
high risk if there is the presence of lipoprotein A. 

Hormone replacement therapy in post- 
menopausal women with elevated levels of lipoprotein 
(A) has been shown to reduce these levels and, 
thereby, reduce the incidence of heart attacks. 


What You Can Do 

First, consult with your physician. Each individual has 
a unique set of risk factors and treatment must 
be matched to individual characteristics. The same 
treatment is not appropriate for all people. 

Lipid disorders are inherited traits that run in 
families and are often passed from parents to children 
Review of a family pedigree can identify individuals 
who may be at increased risk, allowing the application 
of preventive cardiology long before the clinical 


appearance of heart disease. Family members can start 
preventive steps—including lifestyle changes related 
to diet, physical activity, weight management and 
smoking—early in life to prevent or delay the 
emergence of cardiovascular disease. 

The abundance of small LDL and reduced HDL IIb 
are part of a heart disease risk profile called the 
Atherogenic Lipoprotein Profile (or ALP). “Atherogenic” 
refers to the tendency of these fat particles to adhere 
to the walls of your arteries. There is no doubt that ele- 
vated LDL cholesterol increases heart attack risk and 
lowering elevated LDL will be of benefit. There is also 
no doubt that low HDL cholesterol increases heart 
attack risk and there is mounting evidence that increas- 
ing HDL will reduce this risk. 

Lifestyle changes are the foundation of LDL 
cholesterol reduction and HDL cholesterol increase. In 
general, exercise and loss of excess body fat are pow- 
erful tools to control this disorder. Moderately low fat 
diets are essential to reducing LDL. Exercise and loss 
of excess body fat can go a long way in increasing HDL. 

Interestingly, a recent finding that appears coun- 
terintuitive is that low fat diets may exacerbate ALP. 
This is not because there is not enough fat in the diet 
but because when people move to a reduced fat diet, 
they frequently replace the fat calories with sugars and 
the modern American diet is awash in sugars. 

When diet and exercise prove insufficient, there 
are numerous medications available to reduce LDL and 
raise HDL. Consult your physician to determine which 
are most appropriate for you. 


H. Robert Superko is director of the Cholesterol, 
Genetics and Heart Disease Institute and director of 
Research and Medical Affairs at Berkeley HeartLab, 
Inc. in San Mateo, California 





WHEN TO DIAL 911—FAST! 


Heart attack and stroke are life- 
threatening emergencies—every 
second counts. Irreversible injury to 
heart muscle and brain tissue 
occurs if medical treatment is not 

Know the symptoms of heart 
attack and stroke. If you see or have 
any of the symptoms, immediately 
call $11 to request an ambulance. 
Not all these symptoms of heart 
attack and stroke occur in every 
attack. Sometimes they go away and 
return. If some occur, get help fast. 

Medical experts advise calling 
911 rather than driving yourself or 
the victim to a hospital. Emergency 
medical technicians are trained to 
begin administering life-saving 
treatment on the scene. 

After the call to 911, the 
American Heart Association 
recommends taking an aspirin 
(as a blood thinner) as soon as the 
warning signs of a heart attack 
occur, unless you have an allergy to 
aspirin or a condition that makes 
using it too risky. Research shows 
that taking an aspirin when 
symptoms start, significantly 
improves chances of survival. 

In contrast, aspirin isn't advised 
during a stroke. Not all strokes are 
caused by blood clots. But, when 
strokes are caused by ruptured 
blood vessels in the brain, aspirin 
will only worsen the damage. 
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The National Stroke Association 
says the body will likely have one 
or more of these symptoms. 


Sudden numbness or weakness 
of face, arm or leg, especially 
on one side of the body 


Sudden confusion, trouble 
speaking or understanding 


Sudden trouble seeing in one 
or both eyes 


Sudden trouble walking, 
dizziness, loss of balance 
or coordination 


Sudden severe headache with 
no known cause 


Symptoms that come and go 
quickly could mean a TIAA— 
transient ischemic attack or 
mini-stroke—a serious warming 
of a stroke waiting to happen. 


Every minute counts 
Treatment can be more effective 
if given quickly 


Stroke 
Edgar Jackson Kenton, Ill, MD 


he brain is the center of thought, emotion and 

sensory experience. It coordinates all of our bodily 
functions from breathing to walking. Like other organs, 
the brain must receive oxygen-rich blood to function. If 
blood flow to a portion of the brain is obstructed for 
more than several minutes, the affected brain tissue 
dies permanently. The loss or alteration of bodily 
function that results from an insufficient supply of 
blood to part of the brain is called a stroke. If enough 
of the brain is affected, death is the result. 


Two Types of Strokes 
There are two kinds of strokes. The most common, 
ischemic stroke, is caused when a blood clot slows or 
blocks blood flow to a portion of the brain. Ischemic 
strokes usually occur in individuals who have athero- 
sclerosis—a disease process that causes the lining of 
the arteries to become narrowed by the accumulation 
of fatty deposits on the vessel walls. This is the same 
disease process that causes most heart disease. Over 
80 percent of strokes are ischemic. 

Less common, a hemorrhagic stroke is caused by 
a tear in a weakened blood vessel wall. The tear 
allows blood to leak into the brain, causing the death 
of surrounding brain tissue. Hemorrhagic stroke may be 
caused by an aneurysm, a ballooning of a weakened 
area of a blood vessel, or an arteriovenous malforma- 
tion, a cluster of abnormally formed blood vessels that 
can rupture. Both of these conditions are usually con- 
genital, meaning that an individual is born with these 
abnormalities in their blood vessels. 

Aneurysms can be small, and may not cause 





symptoms. Or, they may cause pain at the location of 
the weakened vessel. They can be treated by surgery 
during which a metal clip is secured around the base of 
the aneurysm. 


Improved Treatments 

Within the last few years, the prognosis for doing well 
after stroke has improved dramatically with the 
availability of tPA (tissue plasminogen activator), a 
“clot-busting” drug that can stop some strokes in 
progress. Tissue plasminogen activator works by 
dissolving a blood clot, allowing blood flow to resume 
to the affected part of the brain. Therefore, less tissue 
dies and the individual suffers less disability. But there 
is an important caveat to the use of tPA: the individual 
who is suffering a stroke must get to a hospital quickly 
—within three hours of the onset of the first 
symptoms—so that a doctor can make a correct 
diagnosis of ischemic stroke and start tPA therapy. 


Reduce Your Risks 

Although we don’t yet know everything about strokes, 
especially ischemic strokes, we do know how to help 
individuals reduce their risks of having one. Some of 
the controllable, major risk factors for stroke may 
sound familiar to individuals interested in reducing the 
risk of heart disease—strategies such as lowering 
blood pressure through lifestyle and medication, 
not smoking, controlling diabetes and improving 
physical activity. 

Other controllable risk factors for stroke include 
carotid artery disease—atherosclerosis in the blood 
vessels in the neck that lead to the brain—which can 
be treated surgically. Moreover, people with heart 
disease have more than twice the risk of stroke than 
individuals without heart disease. A high red blood cell 
count can also predispose an individual to stroke, 
because excess red blood cells can thicken the blood, 
making it more prone to clotting. 

Risk factors for stroke that cannot be controlled 
include increasing age, gender (strokes are more 
common in men than in women, but more women die 
of stroke), prior stroke and race (African-Americans are 
more likely than whites to have a stroke and die from a 
stroke), sickle cell anemia, and TIAs (transient ischemic 
attacks). TIAs are “mini strokes” that produce fleeting, 
strokelike symptoms, but no lasting damage. People 
who experience TIAs are 10 times more likely to have 
a stroke. 

Stroke is the third leading cause of death in the 
United States—someone has a stroke every 53 
seconds. It is a leading cause of disability. Don’t let 
yourself or someone you love die or become disabled 
by feeling embarrassed about seeking help. Quick 
action and speedy treatment are required to prevent 
disability or death. Call 911—because every stroke 
must be treated as a life-threatening emergency. 


Edgar J. Kenton, Ill, is chair of the American Stroke 
Association's Advisory Committee and professor of 
clinical neurology, Thomas Jefferson University. 


PLAVIX® HELPS KEEP BLOOD PLATELETS 
FROM STICKING TOGETHER AND FORMING 
CLOTS, WHICH HELPS PROTECT YOU FROM 
ANOTHER HEART ATTACK OR STROKE. 


If you’ve had a heart attack or stroke, the last thing you 
need is another one sneaking up on you. PLAVIX may 
help. PLAVIX is a prescription medication for people who 
have had a recent heart attack or recent stroke, or who 
have poor circulation in the legs, causing pain. 

PLAVIX OFFERS PROTECTION. 

PLAVIX is proven to help keep blood platelets from 
sticking together and forming clots, which helps keep 
your blood flowing. This can help protect you from 
another heart attack or stroke. 

PLAVIX IS A SMALL PILL YOU TAKE ONCE A DAY. 
lf you have a medical condition that is causing bleeding, 


such as a stomach ulcer, you should not use PLAVIX. 
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WITH PLAVIX 


Blood platelets PLAVIX helps keep 
can stick together blood platelets from 
and form clots. sticking together. j 
Side effects include itching, rash, diarrhea and bruising. 


Additional rare, but serious, side effects could occur. 


TALK TO YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT PLAVIX. 
For more information, visit www.plavix.com or call 


1-877-700-0701. 


Plavin<« 
(clopidogrel bisulfate) 75mg tabie 


PROVEN TO HELP PROTECT FROM 
ANOTHER HEART ATTACK OR STROKE 
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Please see important product information on the following ; 
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PLAVIX® 
clopidogrel bisulfate tablets 


BRIEF SUMMARY — Piease see package insert for full prescribing information. 
poor nberolne piety tod pnts bisulfate) is indicated for the reduction of athero- 


tic ulcer or intracranial 

WARNINGS: Thvombotic (TTP): TTP has been reported rarety following use of 
PLAVIX, sometimes after a short exposure (<2weeks). TTP is a serious condition prompt 

itis characterized by emolytic { 

seen on peripheral renal dysfunction, and fever, TTP was not seen during clopi- 


‘experience, 
about 11 cases per million patient-years. The background rate is thought to be about four cases per million 


PRECAUTIONS: General: As with other antiplatelet agents, PLAVIX should be used with caution 
in patients who may be at risk of increased bleeding from trauma, surgery, or other con- 
ditions. If a patient is to undergo elective and an effect is not desired, PLAVIX 
should be discontinued 7 days prior to surgery. 
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PLAVIX was similar to that of aspirin regardless of age, gender and race, with an approximately 
equal incidence (13%) of patients from treatment because of adverse reactions. The 


gastrointestinal nemorrhage 
required hospitalization in 0.7%. In patients receiving aspirin, the corresponding 
rates were 2.7% and 1.1%, respectively. The incidence of intracranial hemorrhage was 0.4% for 
PLAVIX compared to 0.5% for aspirin, Neutropenia/agranulocytosis; Ticlopidine, a drug chemically 
similar to PLAVIX, is associated with a 0.8% rate of severe neutropenia (less than 450 neu- 
. Patients in CAPRIE were intensively monitored for neutropenia. Severe neutropenia was 
observed in six patients, four on PLAVIX and two on aspirin. [redder incisor 


aspirin. Cases of diarrhea were reported in 4.5% of patients in the PLAVIX group 
in ie basins ou. Howerac, Cites ware Caley Serele gevere (PLAVIX = 0.2% and aspirin = 0.154). The 


appendage patients receiving PLAVIX was 15.8% (0.79¢ serlous} the corresponding 
rate in aspirin patients was 13.19% (0.5% serious). The overall incidence of patients from 
treatment because of skin and appendage disorders adverse reactions was 1.5% for PLAVIX and 
0.8% for aspirin. 


Adverse events occurring in 22.5% of patients on PLAVIX® in the CAPRIE controlled clinical trial 
are shown below regardless of relationship to PLAVIX. The median duration of therapy was 20 
months, with a maximum of 3 years. 


Adverse Events Occurring in 2 2.5% of PLAVIX* Patients 


% Incidence (% Discontinuation) 
Body System PLAVIX Aspirin 
Event [n=9599) [n=9586] 


Body as a Whole - general disorders 


Depression 3.6 (0.1) 3.9 (0.2) 
Respiratory system disorders 
8.7 (<0,1) 83 (<0.1) 


45 (0.1) 47 (0.1) 
42 (0.1) 42 (<0.1) 
3.7 (0.1) 

3.1 (<0.1) 


42 05) : 
33 (0. 1.6 (0.1 


Urinary system disorders 
Urinary tract infection 3.1 ® 


Incidence of discontinuation, regardiess of relationship to therapy, is shown in parentheses. 


Other adverse experiences of potential importance occurring in 1% to 2.5% of patients receiving 
og nya Madera pepe eabep ocean mow he 


3.5 (0.1) 


disorders: Edema system disorders: Gastric ulcer per 
forated, gastritis hemorrhagic, upper Gi ulcer Liver and Bilary system olsorders: 
hematuria, |, hemorrhage of opera. 
tive wound, ocular hemorrhage, pulmonary hemorrhage, allergic, thrombocytopenia. Red 
biood cell disorders: Anemia aplastic, Reproductive disorders, 


Postmarketing have been reported worldwide 
postmarketing very rare cases of hypersensitivity reactions including bron- 
Chospasms, and Suspected thrombotic Purpura (TTP) has been 
reported as part of the worldwide postmarketing see 

case of deliberate with PLAVIX ( bésulfate) was report 
ed in the Controiied clinical study. A 34-year-old woman took a single 1,050-mg dose of 


report. 

'5-mg tablets) of PLAVIX in 
a factor of 1.7, which is similar to that typ- 
VIX per day. A single oral dose of clopi- 
dogrel at 1500 or 2000 mg/kg was lethal to mice and to rats and at 3000 mg/kg to baboons. 
Symptoms of acute toxicity were vorniting (in baboons), prostration, difficult breathing. and gas- 


} Platelet transtusion 


Manutactured by: 


New York, NY 10016 
Distributed by: 


New York, NY 10016 
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Weight Control and 


Proper Nutrition 
Louis J. Aronne, MD 


“hi and obesity, the accumulation of 
excessive fat, have now been recognized as a 
leading cause of diseases such as diabetes, high blood 
pressure, lipid disorders, and ultimately heart and 
vascular disease. But that's not all. Being overweight is 
also a risk factor for developing problems of the gall 
bladder, lungs, liver, joints, stomach, skin and ovaries, 
among others—40 disorders in total. 

Despite the serious consequences, more than 60 
percent of adults in the United States are overweight 
or obese and the number has been rising steadily over 
the past 20 years. While eating too much and exercis- 
ing too little are clearly involved in the genesis of 
obesity, the tendency to gain weight is inherited and 
affected by psychological and cultural tendencies that 
may worsen the problem. To add to the problem, some 
prescription medications are recognized as a cause 
of weight gain 

One of the toughest things about losing weight is 
that it seems so easy—just eat less and exercise 
more. New research suggests that the body senses this 
weight loss and tries to stop it, eventually causing a 
“plateau” after 5 to 15 percent of body weight is lost in 
most people. The good news is that even a small 
weight loss has been shown to help improve the med- 
ical problems associated with overweight and obesity. 
lf you have diabetes, for example, you may need less 
medication if you lose even a small amount of weight 
Also, preventing weight gain seems to be easier than 
losing weight—even if you can’t lose, don’t gain. 


Dieting 
People often ask, “Which diet is best?” The short 
answer is that there is no approach that's right for 
everyone. One thing we know for certain is that 
calories do count, and some people find that the 
structure of calorie counting is helpful. Eating food 
with more nutrients and fewer empty calories can help. 
New research suggests that foods which raise blood 
sugar more (like sugars and starches) may increase 
your appetite compared to those that raise it less and 
foods with more calories per ounce (high in fat, starch 
or sugar) may trick your body into overeating 

The bottom line is that eating more vegetables 
and fruits and cutting down on fat, sugar and starch, 
will reduce the “glycemic index” and “calorie density” 
of your food and allow you to eat more but feel full, and 
avoid the hunger that can occur when you try to lose 
weight. Eating three smaller meals throughout the day 
rather than one gigantic one will also help. Look for 
changes you can stick with in the long run—your goal 
should be to eat healthier, more nutritious foods, not to 
lose a certain amount of weight over a certain period 
of time. Tracking your food intake and physical activity 
in a diary can help, too. 

Using the Internet to help you succeed is another 


technique that has been shown to work. The National 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute's Web site, Aim for a 
Healthy Weight (www.nhibi.nih.gov) contains all the 
information you need to lose and maintain lost weight, 
including diets, and tips on exercise and behavior 
change. Sites such as ediet.com can provide you with 
live support and a customized diet via the Internet. 

Commercial diet programs can help some people 
They provide support and structure which many people 
find helpful. Weight Watchers is the leader in the field 
Avoid programs that make outrageous claims, guaran- 
tee a result or want large sums of money before 
Starting. Liquid meal replacements have been shown to 
help weight loss and maintenance, but the decision to 
use them is a personal one. 


Medication 

If you're overweight enough and you have not been 
successful with your efforts to lose weight, prescription 
medication is an option, particularly if you have 
medical problems like diabetes or high blood pressure. 
Medication helps people who are making the effort to 
lose with a program of diet and physical activity lose 
more weight, but it's not a magic cure. Two prescription 
medications have been approved by the FDA for long- 
term use: Meridia and Xenical. Meridia makes people 
feel full sooner, while Xenical blocks the absorption of 
one-third of the fat consumed. Only your doctor can tell 
you which medicine is right for you. 


Louis J. Aronne is associate clinical professor of 
medicine at Cornel! Weill Medical College; director of 
the Comprehensive Weight Control Program at New 
York Presbyterian Hospital; and author of the popular 
book Weigh Less, Live Longer. 





LOSE A LITTLE, GAIN A LOT 


If an individual is overweight or 
obese, losing just 5-10 percent of 
body weight may be enough to 
lower blood glucose and blood 
pressure and improve cholesterol 
abnormalities. Last year, the 
issued revised dietary guidelines 
that are easy to follow and can 
help individuals with diabetes lose 
or manage weight, and improve 
their risk for cardiovascular 
disease by other nutritional steps. 
The revised guidelines emphasize 
fruits, vegetables, whole grains, 
low-fat dairy products, lean meats 
and poultry. 


Call the American Heart 
Association at 1-800-AHA-USA-1 
to get a free brochure about the 
new guidelines, as well as 
information about heart disease, 
stroke and diabetes. 
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WARNING SIGNS 
OF DIABETES 


Type 1 Diabetes 


* Frequent urination 
* Unusual thirst 

* Extreme hunger 

* Unusual weight loss 
* Extreme fatigue 

* Irritability 


Type 2 Diabetes* 


* Any of the type 1 symptoms 

* Frequent infections 

* Blurred vision 

* Cuts/bruises slow to heal 

* Tingling/numbness in the 
hands or feet 

* Recurring skin, gum or 
bladder infections 
“Often people with type 2 diabetes 

have no symptoms 


If you are having any of these 
warning signs, contact your health 
care professional and get tested 
for diabetes. 


Diabetes and 


Cardiovascular Disease 
Robert H. Eckel, MD 


iabetes, particularly type 2 diabetes, is fast 

becoming an epidemic in the United States, as 
baby boomers age and as Americans of all ages 
become increasingly obese. Over 10 million Americans 
have a diagnosis of diabetes, and a vast majority of 
these patients have type 2. Type 1 diabetes is less 
common and usually occurs in younger individuals. 


Insulin and Insulin Resistance 

To understand diabetes, it is important to understand 
the basics of how cells convert energy from food into 
the fuel cells need to function. When we digest food, 
some of it is broken down into glucose, the sugar that 
circulates in our blood. For glucose to be converted into 
fuel for our body's cells, it needs help from insulin, a 
hormone produced by the pancreas. 

Insulin helps glucose leave the bloodstream and 
enter cells, particularly muscle and fat cells. In type 2 
diabetes, the pancreas produces insulin, but not enough 
after eating to keep glucose metabolism normal. 

People with type 2 diabetes also have insulin 
resistance, a condition in which their body cells 
become resistant to the insulin the pancreas does pro- 
duce. Despite the fact that people with diabetes have 
too much glucose in their blood, many of their cells are 
starving for glucose because their insulin is not able to 
do its job 

Not everyone with insulin resistance has 
diabetes or will develop diabetes, but the strain insulin 
resistance puts on the pancreas to secrete more insulin 
substantially increases the chances of developing 





diabetes. In addition, too much glucose in the blood 
can damage blood vessels and can ultimately lead to 
heart attack, stroke, blindness and other serious 
medical consequences. 


Risk Factors 

Diabetes, heart disease and stroke are closely linked 
because many of the predisposing risk factors for 
diabetes—such as obesity, physical inactivity and 
family history—also raise an individual's risk of heart 
attack and stroke. 

If individuals with elevated cholesterol and high 
blood pressure also have diabetes, their risk of heart 
attack and stroke increases dramatically. There are 
many steps you and your family can take to prevent or 
effectively manage diabetes and heart disease. 

People with diabetes often have a particular 
cluster of other risk factors that make them more prone 
to cardiovascular disease. These include high blood 
pressure; abnormalities of circulating fats (high choles- 
terol, high triglycerides and low levels of HDL or good 
cholesterol), and a predisposition to form clots, which 
can block blood flow in the arteries and cause a heart 
attack or stroke. People with this cluster of risk factors 
and diabetes must be extra vigilant in taking steps 
to modify them. 


Cut Your Risks 

If you or someone you love has diabetes or is at risk for 
diabetes, don’t delay in seeking medical treatment. 
The good news about type 2 diabetes and cardiovascu- 
lar disease is that there are many ways we can lower 
our risk for both diseases. Reducing the risks of 
heart disease and stroke can add years to a life— 
yet many risk-lowering strategies require nothing 
but determination. 

We know, for example, that obese and physically 
inactive people are at risk for type 2 diabetes and 
cardiovascular disease. Even very modest changes in 
lifestyle—such as those prescribed by the surgeon 
general earlier in this report and in the articles 
on smoking cessation, weight control and physical 
activity—can help many of us at risk for disease live 
healthier and live longer. 

A dietary plan to help control the amount of 
glucose in the blood is key for individuals with dia- 
betes. The plan should be worked out with a diabetes 
educator who is knowledgeable about nutrition. In all 
likelihood, the eating plan recommended may also help 
control high cholesterol and high blood pressure. 

Fortunately, for those people whose blood 
glucose, blood pressure and cholesterol abnormalities 
don’t improve enough with diet and exercise there are 
many different medications that can help lower both 
blood glucose, blood pressure and favorably modify 
blood fats. 


Robert H. Eckel is chair of the American Heart 
Association's Nutrition Committee and professor of 
medicine at the University of Colorado Health 
Sciences Center. 








Once A Day, On Your Way 


Lowering your blood sugar just got more convenient with 


(metformin HCl extended-release tablets) es DAILY 


Now the #1 prescribed pill for lowering blood sugar 
is available in a once-a-day dose. 


Along with diet and exercise, GLUCOPHAGE XR can help lower your blood sugar, so talk to 
your doctor, today. 


Important Information: 

GLUCOPHAGE XR is not for everyone. In rare cases, GLUCOPHAGE XR may cause lactic acidosis 
(buildup of lactic acid in the blood) which is serious and can be fatal in half the cases. This 
occurs mainly in people whose kidneys are not functioning properly. Tell your doctor about 
your alcohol use because it can affect your risk. You should not take this drug if you: have 
kidney problems, are 80 or older (unless your kidneys are tested), are taking medication for 
heart failure, are seriously dehydrated, have a severe infection, or have or have had liver 
disease. The most common side effect is diarrhea. 


Please see additional important patient information on the next page. 


Ask your doctor about |SYso72s5 28 


For more information call toll-free |-877-285-0749 
or visit our website at www.GLUCOPHAGEXR.com 


9 Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 

GLUCOPHAGE is a registered trademark of LIPHA s.a 

Licensed to Bristol-Myers Squibb Company. 

©2001 Bristol-Myers Squibo Company, Princeton, NJ 08543 
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Rx only 
PATIENT INFORMATION 


GLUCOPHAGE® 
(metformin hydrochloride tablets) 


and 
GLUCOPHAGE? XR 


(metformin hydrochloride extended-release tablets) 


Read this information carefully before you start taking this medicine and each time you 
refill your prescription. There may be new information. This information does not take the 
place of your doctor's advice, Ask your doctor or pharmacist if you do not understand 
some of this information or if you want to know more about this medicine. 


What are GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR? 


GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR are used to treat type 2 diabetes. This is also 
known as non-insulin-dependent diabetes mellitus. People with type 2 diabetes are not 
able to make enough insulin or respond normally to the insulin their bodies make, When 
this happens, sugar (glucose) builds up in the blood. This can lead to serious medical 
problems including kidney damage, amputations, and blindness. Diabetes is also close- 
ly linked to heart disease. The main goal of treating diabetes is to lower your blood sugar 
to a normal level. 

High blood sugar can be lowered by diet and exercise, by a number of medicines taken 
by mouth, and by insulin shots. Before you take GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR, 
try to control your diabetes by exercise and weight loss. While you take your diabetes 
medicine, continue to exercise and follow the diet advised for your diabetes. No matter 
what your recommended diabetes management pian is, studies have shown that main- 
taining good blood sugar control can prevent or delay complications of diabetes, such 
as blindness. 


GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR have the same active ingredient. However, 
GLUCOPHAGE XR works longer in your body. Both of these medicines help control your 
blood sugar in a number of ways. These include helping your body respond better to the 
insulin it makes naturally, decreasing the amount of sugar your liver makes, and decreas- 
ing the amount of sugar your intestines absorb. GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR 
do not cause your body to make more insulin. Because of this, when taken alone, they 
rarely cause hypoglycemia (low blood sugar), and usually do not cause weight gain. 
However, when they are taken with a sulfonylurea or with insulin, hypoglycemia is more 
likely to occur, as is weight gain. 


WARNING: A small number of people who have taken GLUCOPHAGE have devel- 


Who should not take GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR? 


Some conditions increase your chance of getting lactic acidosis, or cause other prob- 
lems if you take either of these medicines. Most of the conditions listed below can 
increase your chance of getting lactic acidosis. 


Do not take GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR if you: 
* have kidney problems 
* have liver problems 
* have heart failure that is treated with medicines, such as Lanoxin* (digoxin) or Lasix® 
(furosemide) 
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* are seriously dehydrated (have lost a lot of water from your body) 

* are going to have an x-ray procedure with injection of dyes (contrast agents) 

* are going to have surgery 

* develop a serious condition, such as heart attack, severe infection, or a stroke 

* are 80 years or older and you have NOT had your kidney function tested 
Tell your doctor if you are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. GLUCOPHAGE and 
GLUCOPHAGE XR may not be right for you. Talk with your doctor about your choices. 
You should also discuss your choices with your doctor if you are nursing a child. 


Can GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR be used in children? 


GLUCOPHAGE has been shown to effectively lower glucose levels in children (ages 10 
to 16 years) with type 2 diabetes. GLUCOPHAGE has not been studied in children 
younger than 10 years old. GLUCOPHAGE has not been studied in combination with 
other oral glucose-control medicines or insulin in children. If you have any questions 
about the use of GLUCOPHAGE in children, talk with your doctor or other healthcare 
provider. 

GLUCOPHAGE XR has not been studied in children. 


How should | take GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR? 


Your doctor will tell you how much medicine to take and when to take it. You will prob- 
ably start out with a low dose of the medicine. Your doctor may slowly increase your 
dose until your blood sugar is better controlled. You should take GLUCOPHAGE or 
GLUCOPHAGE XR with meais. 





Your doctor may have you take other medicines along with GLUCOPHAGE or 
GLUCOPHAGE XR to control your blood sugar. These medicines may include insulin 
shots. Taking GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR with insulin may help you better 
contro! your blood sugar while reducing the insulin dose. 


Continue your exercise and diet program and test your blood sugar regularly while taking 
GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR. Your doctor will monitor your diabetes and may 
perform blood tests on you from time to time to make sure your kidneys and your liver 
are functioning normally. There is no evidence that GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR 
causes harm to the liver or kidneys. 


Tell your doctor if you 

* have an illness that causes severe vomiting, diarrhea or fever, or if you drink a much 
lower amount of liquid than normal. These conditions can lead to severe dehydra- 
tion (loss of water in your body). You may need to stop taking GLUCOPHAGE or 
GLUCOPHAGE XR for a short time. 

* plan to have surgery or an x-ray procedure with injection of dye (contrast agent). 
You may need to stop taking GLUCOPHAGE (metformin hydrochloride tablets) or 
GLUCOPHAGE XR (metformin hydrochioride extended-release tablets) for a short 
time. 

* start to take other medicines or change how you take a medicine. GLUCOPHAGE 
and GLUCOPHAGE XR can affect how well other drugs work, and some drugs can 
affect how well GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR work. Some medicines may 
cause high blood sugar. 


What should | avoid while taking GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR? 


Do not drink a lot of alcoholic drinks while taking GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR. 
This means you should not binge drink for short periods, and you should not drink a lot 
of alcohol on a regular basis, Alcohol can increase the chance of getting lactic acidosis. 


What are the side effects of GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR? 


Lactic Acidosis. in rare cases, GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR can cause a 
serious side effect called lactic acidosis. This is caused by a buildup of lactic acid 
in your blood. This build-up can cause serious damage. Lactic acidosis caused by 
GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR is rare and has occurred mostly in people whose 
kidneys were not working normally. Lactic acidosis has been reported in about one in 
33,000 patients taking GLUCOPHAGE over the course of a year. Although rare, if lactic 
acidosis does occur, it can be fatal in up to half the people who develop it. 

It is also important for your liver to be working normally when you take GLUCOPHAGE 
or GLUCOPHAGE XR. Your liver helps remove lactic acid from your blood. 

Make sure you tell your doctor before you use GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR if 
you have kidney or liver problems. You should also stop using GLUCOPHAGE or 
GLUCOPHAGE XR and call your doctor right away if you have signs of lactic aci- 
dosis. Lactic acidosis is a medical emergency that must be treated in a hospital. 


Signs of lactic acidosis are: 
* feeling very weak, tired, or uncomfortable 
* unusual muscle pain 
® trouble breathing 
© unusual or unexpected stomach discomfort 
* feeling cold 
* feeling dizzy or lightheaded 
© suddenly developing a slow or irregular heartbeat 
if your medical condition suddenly changes, stop taking GLUCOPHAGE or 


GLUCOPHAGE XR and call your doctor right away. This may be a sign of lactic acidosis 
or another serious side effect. 


Other Side Effects. Common side effects of GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR 
include diarrhea, nausea, and upset stomach. These side effects generally go away after 
you take the medicine for a while. Taking your medicine with meals can help reduce 
these side effects. Tell your doctor if the side effects bother you a lot, last for more than 
a few weeks, come back after they've gone away, or start later in therapy. You may need 
a lower dose or need to stop taking the medicine for a short period or for good. 


About 3 out of every 100 people who take GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR have 
an unpleasant metallic taste when they start taking the medicine. It lasts for a short time. 


GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR rarely cause hypoglycemia (low blood sugar) by 
themselves. However, hypoglycemia can happen if you do not eat enough, if you drink 
alcohol, or if you take other medicines to lower blood sugar. 


General advice about prescription medicines 

If you have questions or problems, talk with your doctor or other healthcare provider. You 
can ask your doctor or pharmacist for the information about GLUCOPHAGE and 
GLUCOPHAGE XR that is written for health care professionals. Medicines are sometimes 
prescribed for purposes other than those listed in a patient information leaflet. Do not 
use GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR for a condition for which it was not 
prescribed. Do not share your medicine with other people. 


GLUCOPHAGE? is a registered trademark of LIPHA s.a. Licensed to Bristol-Myers 
Squibb Company. 


B Bristol Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, NJ 08543 U.S.A. 
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Get Moving—Physical Activity 
Is Good for Your Health 
Kyle J. McInnis, ScD and 
James M. Rippe, MD 


Ro moderate physical activity can help 
prevent a multitude of health problems. It protects 
against heart disease and favorably modifies other 
cardiovascular risk factors such as obesity and over- 
weight, high cholesterol, high blood pressure, and 
adult-onset diabetes 

Physical activity is also important in the 
treatment of individuals who have developed cardio- 
vascular disease—including those who have had 
a heart attack—effectively complementing other 
healthful habits that reduce the risk of further medical 
complications and improve physical function. 

Despite the well-known health benefits of a 
physically active lifestyle, physical inactivity character- 
izes most Americans. Current estimates are that about 
25 percent of adults get little or no leisure time 
physical activity and another 50 percent are not 
regularly active to the level that would help prevent 
cardiovascular and other lifestyle related diseases. 

How hazardous is an inactive lifestyle? Plenty! 
Scientific evidence has shown that inactive people 
double their risk of heart disease when compared to 
active people. To put this in perspective, the choice to 
be inactive increases your risk of heart disease as 
much as if you smoke a pack of cigarettes a day. 

Physical activity benefits us all regardless of age. 
Unfortunately, studies show most teenagers are not 
performing enough regular vigorous activity. Worse 
yet, as Americans age, our physical activity levels 
decline. Automation and other technologies have 
lessened physical activity at work and home. A decline 
in physical education in schools, increased television 
watching, and more time spent using computers and 
playing video games have further promoted this trend 
of sedentary behaviors in children and adolescents. 

The current low rate of physical activity and exer- 
cise may be explained, in part, by the misperception of 
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many people that they must engage in vigorous, 
continuous exercise to reap health benefits. Actually, 
the scientific evidence shows that the majority of 
health benefits can be achieved from moderate levels 
of exertion, equivalent to a brisk walk, cycling or yard 
work, performed continuously or accumulated in several 
shorter periods throughout the day. 

Based on this evidence, the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention along with the American 
College of Sports Medicine have published recommen- 
dations for physical activity to promote cardiovascular 
health that advise all Americans to accumulate 30 
minutes or more of moderate-level physical activity on 
most and preferably all days of the week. 

The reduction of cardiovascular disease through 
increased physical activity does not require a 
structured or vigorous exercise program. In fact, 
moderate-intensity activities are more likely to be 
continued by most people than are high-intensity 
activities. This is important since physical activity must 
be sustained as a lifestyle behavior in order to maintain 
beneficial health effects. 

Some moderate-intensity activities that you 
might enjoy include brisk walking (alone, with spouse 
or friends, or with your dog), bike riding (outdoors or on 
a stationary bike), swimming, joining an exercise class, 
yard work, and playing with the kids. 

People who currently meet the recommended 
minimal standards of an accumulated duration of at 
least 30 minutes per day of moderate-intensity 
physical activity may derive additional health benefits 
by becoming more physically active or including more 
vigorous activity. 


Kyle Mclinnis is director of research and preventive 
cardiology programs at the Rippe Lifestyle Institute 
and associate professor of exercise physiology, 
University of Massachusetts, Boston. 

James Rippe is founder and director of the Rippe 
Lifestyle Institute and Rippe Health Assessment at 
Florida Celebration Health and associate professor 
of medicine (cardiology), Tufts University Schoo! 
of Medicine. 
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Start slowly and progress gradually. 
If sedentary, incorporate a few 
minutes of physical activity into 
your day, building up gradually 

to 30 minutes of additional 
physical activity. 

Prioritize and Schedule 

Put specific times for physical 
activity into your daily schedule. 


Make It Convenient 

Be more physically active 
throughout your day by taking the 
Stairs more, parking a little farther 
away, doing yard work, or playing 
actively with the kids. 


Try Variety 

Vary your walking or jogging routes 
or participate in exercise classes to 
help keep you motivated. 


Include Family and Friends 
Sharing your activities will help 
you stay on track. 


Keep a Record of Progress 

A simple diary of your physical 
activity is a well-proven behavioral 
change strategy. 

Enjoy Yourself 

Activities that are fun are most 
likely to be activities for life. 


Make the Commitment Today 
Accept responsibility for your own 
cardiovascular health and make 
an uncompromising commitment 
to get fit 


Author's Note: |f you are a man over the age 


of 45 or a woman over age 55 and/or if you 
have heart disease or two or more cardiac 
tisk factors such as high blood pressure or 
Cigarette smoking, you should consult with a 
physician before starting a program more 
vigorous than walking 
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How to Stop Smoking 
Judith K. Ockene, Ph.D., M.Ed. 


f you are a smoker, the most important thing you can 

do to reduce your risk of disease and live a longer 
healthier life is to become a non-smoker. Most people 
have stopped several times before they are successful 
at stopping long-term. There are many methods that 
you can use to stop smoking but there is no magic cure. 
Any strategy will be successful for you if you are 
determined to make it work 


As you think about your smoking, ask yourself the 
following questions: 


1) Do | want to stop smoking? Be honest with 
yourself. \t takes a firm commitment to stop 


) Why do | want to stop? Write down your 
reasons for wanting to stop. 


Have | stopped smoking before for at least a 
day? How did | do it? What helped? What were 
the problems | had with stopping? Why did | return 
to smoking? Use what you have learned from past 
experiences to help you with your present efforts. 





4) ls my body addicted to nicotine? If you need a 
cigarette immediately after you awaken or get 
jittery without cigarettes, you may benefit from a 
nicotine replacement such as the nicotine patch or 
gum or from the medication Zyban. These help 
with the physical addiction while you develop 
behavioral strategies to deal with the psychological 
need for cigarettes. /f you think you may need 
medication, consult your physician or a tobacco 
treatment specialist. 


5) What can | do now to stop smoking? Knowing 
what motivates you and what has helped or has 
been a problem before can help you to make a plan 
for stopping now or in the future 


Important steps in stopping smoking are planning 
and preparing. If you don’t think you are ready to stop 
smoking entirely, there are some things you can do to 
prepare for stopping and to make it easier when you do 
stop. These include: 


Have a positive attitude about your ability to stop. 
Learn from your past efforts. 


Identify your motivations to stop (e.g., “| don't want 
my children to see me as a smoker” or “| want to be 
able to walk up hills without getting out of breath”). 


Identify stressful situations or situations in which 
you will want to have a cigarette in the first 
few days 


Develop strategies to help you deal with urges 

to smoke and with difficult situations. The first 
few days may be more difficult and you can use 
strategies like drinking water, taking deep breaths 
or brief walks, to make it easier. Most withdrawal 
symptoms are gone after one week. 


Prepare for how you can replace smoking with 
another behavior or activity. Do things that do 
not allow you to smoke. 


I Identify a variety ways to reward yourself for 
stopping smoking. 


Stopping smoking can be rewarding. You are 
healthier, you eventually feel better and you save 
money. Find your own rewards, choose a method to 
stop and stick with your plan. 


Judith K. Ockene is professor of medicine and 
chief of the Division of Preventive and Behavioral 
Medicine at the University of Massachusetts 
Medical School. She was a scientific editor for 
two Surgeon General's Reports on Smoking and 
Health and author of several chapters including a 
chapter for the “Women and Smoking” Surgeon 
General's Report, which is soon to be released. 








I've always loved to dance. So | was thrilled when my oldest grandson wanted to follow in my 
footsteps. But before our first lesson, | had a heart attack. | needed to lower my cholesterol. Diet and 
exercise didn't do it— my cholesterol was still too high. So | asked my doctor about adding ZOCOR. 


A clinical study among people with high cholesterol and heart disease found 42% fewer deaths from heart 
attack among those taking ZOCOR.’ One tablet, taken once a day, can help people with high cholesterol 
and heart disease live a longer, healthier life. ZOCOR is a prescription 
medicine and isn’t right for everyone, including women who are nursing or pregnant or who may become 
pregnant, anyone with liver problems, and people who are allergic to any ingredients of ZOCOR. 
Unexplained muscle pain or weakness could be a sign of a rare but serious side effect and should be 
reported to your doctor right away. Your doctor may do blood tests before and during treatment with ZOCOR 
to check for liver problems. To avoid serious side effects, discuss with your doctor medicine or food you 
should avoid while on ZOCOR (see details immediately following this ad). 


Please read the additional information on ZOCOR immediately following this ad. Your results may vary. 
42% reduction based on 111/2,221 (ZOCOR) vs 189/2,223 (placebo) 


MERCK 
° 2001 Merck & Co,, ne. All rights reserved. 20107792 (1) 3°C}-ZOC-CON It’s your future. Be there. 








(SIMVASTATIN) 


PLEASE READ THIS SUMMARY CAREFULLY, AND THEN ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT 
ZOCOR. NO ADVERTISEMENT CAN PROVIDE ALL THE INFORMATION NEEDED TO 


PRESCRIBE A DRUG. THIS ADVERTISEMENT DOES NOT TAKE THE PLACE OF CAREFUL 
DISCUSSIONS WITH YOUR DOCTOR. ONLY YOUR DOCTOR HAS THE TRAINING TO WEIGH 
THE RISKS AND BENEFITS OF A PRESCRIPTION DRUG FOR YOU. 





USES OF ZOCOR 

ZOCOR is a prescription drug that is indicated as an addition to diet for many patients with high 
cholesterol when diet and exercise are inadequate. For patients with coronary heart disease (CHD) and 
high cholesterol, ZOCOR is indicated as an addition to diet to reduce the risk of death by reducing 
coronary death; to reduce the risk of heart attack; to reduce the risk for undergoing cardiac procedures 
(coronary artery bypass grafting and percutaneous transluminal coronary angioplasty), and to reduce 
the risk of stroke or transient ischemic attack (TIA). 


WHEN ZOCOR SHOULD NOT BE USED 





some people should not take Jiscuss thi P 

ZOCOR should not be used by patients who are allergic to any of its ingredients. In addition to the 
active ingredient simvastatin, each tablet contains the following inactive ingredients: cellulose, lactose, 
Magnesium stearate, iron oxides, talc, titanium dioxide, and starch. Butylated hydroxyanisole is added 


repeated blood test results indicating possible liver problems. (See WARNINGS.) 

Women who are or may become pregnant: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because it 

may harm the fetus. Women of childbearing age should not take ZOCOR unless it is highty 

unlikely that they will become pregnant. |! a woman does become pregnant while on ZOCOR, 

she should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor at once. 

Women who are breast-feeding should not take ZOCOR 

GS 

Muscle: Tell your doctor right away if you experience any unexplained muscle pain, 

tenderness, or weakness at any time during treatment with ZOCOR so your doctor can 

decide if ZOCOR should be stopped. Some patients may have muscle pain or weakness 

while taking ZOCOR. Rarely, this can include muscle breakdown resulting in kidney 

damage. The risk of muscle breakdown is greater in patients taking certain other drugs 

along with ZOCOR, such as the lipid-lowering drug Lopid (gemfibrozil), and other 
doses of niacin (nicotinic acid); Sandimmune (cyclosporine); 

itraconazole, ketoconazole, and other azole antifungal drugs; the antibiotics 

erythromycin and clarithromycin; HIV protease inhibitors; the antidepressant . 

and the calcium channel blocker verapamil. Interruption of therapy with ZOCOR should 
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Liver: About 1% of patients who took ZOCOR 
levels of some liver enzymes. Patients who had these increases usually had no symptoms 
Elevated liver enzymes usually returned to normal levels when therapy with ZOCOR was stopped, 

In the ZOCOR Survival Study, the number of patients with more than one liver enzyme level elevation 
to greater than 3 times the normal upper limit was no different between the ZOCOR and placebo groups. 
Only 8 patients on ZOCOR and 5 on placebo discontinued therapy due to elevated liver enzyme levels. 
Patients were started on 20 mg of ZOCOR, and one third had their dose raised to 40 mg. 


: 


high. your doctor should discontinue your medication. 

Tell your doctor about any liver disease you may have had in the past and about how much alcohol you 
consume. ZOCOR should be used with caution in patients who consume large amounts of alcohol 
PRECAUTIONS 

Belore starting treatment with ZOCOR, try to lower your cholesterol by other methods such as diet, 
exercise, and weight loss, Ask your doctor about how best to do this. Any other medical problems that 
can cause high cholesterol should also be treated. 


20107792(1)(439C)-ZOC-CON 


Drug Interactions: Because o! possible serious drug interactions, it is important to tell your doctor 
what other drugs you are taking, including those obtained without a prescription. 


ZOCOR® (simvastatin) can interact with cyclosporine (Sandimmune), itraconazole, ketoconazole, 
gemfibrozil, niacin, erythromycin, clarithromycin, HIV protease inhibitors, nefazodone, and verapamil. 


To avoid possible serious side effects, avoid drinking large quantities of grapetruit juice (more than one 
quart daily) while on ZOCOR. (See WARNINGS, Muscle.) 


Some patients taking lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR and cournarin anticoagulants (a type of 
blood thinner) have experienced bleeding and/or increased blood clotting time. Patients taking these 
medicines should have their blood tested before starting therapy with ZOCOR and should continue to 
be monitored. 


Central Nervous System Toxicity; Cancer, Mutations, Impairment of Fertility: Like most 
prescription drugs, ZOCOR was required to be tested on animals betore it was marketed for human use 
Often these tests were designed to achieve higher drug concentrations than humans achieve 
al recommended dosing. in some tests, the animals had damage to the nerves in the central nervous 
system. in studies of mice with high doses of ZOCOR, the likelihood of certain types of cancerous 
tumors increased. No evidence of mutations of or damage to genetic material has been seen. in one 
study with ZOCOR, there was decreased fertility in male rats 


Pregnancy: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because it may harm the fetus. 


Satety in pregnancy has not been established. In studies with lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR, 
there have been rare reports of birth detects of the skeleton and digestive system. Therefore, women of 
childbearing age should not take ZOCOR uniess it is highly unlikely they will become pregnant. It a 
woran does become pregnant while taking ZOCOR, she should stop taking the drug and talk to her 
doctor at once. The active ingredient of ZOCOR did not cause birth detects in rats at 3 times the human 
Gose oF in rabbits at 3 times the human dose. 


Nursing Mothers: Drugs taken by nursing mothers may be present in their breast milk. Because of 
the potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants, a woman taking ZOCOR should not 
breast-feed. (See WHEN ZOCOR SHOULD NOT BE USED.) 


Pediatric Use: ZOCOR is not recommended for children or patients under 20 years of age. 
SIDE EFFECTS 


Most patients tolerate treatment with ZOCOR well; however, like all prescription drugs, ZOCOR can 
cause side effects, and some of them can be serious. Side effects that do occur are usually mild and 
short-lived. Only your doctor can weigh the risks versus the benefits of any prescription drug. in clinical 
studies with ZOCOR, than 1.5% of patients dropped out of the studies Decause of side effects. 
In a large, long-term study, patients taking ZOCOR experienced similar side eflects to those patients 
taking placebo (sugar pills). Some of the side effects that have been reported with ZOCOR or related 
drugs are listed below. This is not Be sure to ask your doctor abc e effects belore 













Digestive System: Constipation, diarrhea, upset stomach, gas, heartburn, stomach pain/cramps, 
anorexia, loss of appetite, nausea, inflammation of the pancreas, hepatitis, jaundice, fatty changes in 
the liver, and, rarely, severe liver damage and failure, cirrhosis, and liver cancer 


Muscle, Skeletal: Muscle cramps, aches, pain, and weakness; joint pain; muscle breakdown. 


Nervous System: Dizziness, headache, insomnia, tingling, memory loss, Gamage to nerves Causing 
weakness and/or loss of sensation and/or abnormal sensations, arxiety, depression, tremor, loss of 
balance, psychic disturbances. 


Skin: Rash, itching, hair loss, dryness, nodules, discoloration. 
Eye/Senses: Blurred vision, altered taste sensation, progression of cataracts, eye muscle weakness, 


(Allergic) Reactions: On rare occasions, a wide variety of symptoms have been 
reported to occur either alone or together in groups (reterred to as a syndrome) that appeared to be 
based on allergic-type reactions, which may rarely be fatal. These have included one or more of the 
following: a severe generalized reaction that may include shortness of breath, wheezing, digestive 
symptoms, and low blood pressure and even shock; an allergic reaction with swelling of the face, lips, 
tongue and/or throat with difficulty swallowing or breathing; symptoms mimicking lupus (a disorder in 
which a person's immune system may attack parts of his or her own body); severe muscle and blood 
vessel inflammation, sometimes including rash; bruises: various disorders of blood cells (that could 
fesult in anemia, infection, or blood clotting problems) or abnormal blood tests; inflamed or painful 
joints; hives; tatique and weakness; sensitivity to suntight; fever, chills; flushing: ditficulty Dreathing; 
and severe skin disorders that vary from rash to a serious burn-like shedding of skin all over the body, 
including mucous membranes such as the lining of the mouth. 


Other: Loss of sexual desire, breast enlargement, impotence 


Tests: Liver tunction test abnormalities including elevated alkaline phosphatase and 
bilirubin; thyroid function abnormalities. 


NOTE: This summary provides important information about ZOCOR. If you would like 
more information, ask your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the complete prescribing 
information and then discuss it with them, 


ZOCOR is a registered trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 


The other brands listed are trademarks of their MERCK 
fespective owners and not ot Merck & Co., Inc. Whitehouse Stston, NJ 08889 
© 2001 Merck & Co., inc, All rights reserved (439)C 
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Redstone’s Way 


Viacom's boss makes megadeals. You don’t— 
but you can still learn from his perspective 


PEOPLE WHO MAKE DEALS FOR A LIVING HAVE ALWAYS 
fascinated me. High stakes and chutzpah—that’s the 
ticket. Yet beyond the brass, many successful deal- 
makers possess an enviable skill set—vision, confi- 


dence, perseverance, focus, even empathy. Such qualities are the back- 
bone of lasting success in any field, and to the extent they can be learned, 
we should all crave input. In A Passion to Win (Simon & Schuster), by Sum- 
ner Redstone with Peter Knobler, we go to school alongside one of the 


best. Redstone, a Boston nobody, took over 
his father’s fledgling movie-theater opera- 
tion and built it into Viacom, a global en- 
tertainment powerhouse with brands in- 
cluding Mtv, Nickelodeon, Blockbuster, 
cBs and Paramount. This is his remarkable 
story, from a childhood in the tenements to 
star lawyer and relatively late in life, busi- 
ness icon. 

The authors devote 
most of their book to 
Redstone’s _ business 
life, adding texture to 
his well-documented 
takeovers of Viacom in 
1987, Blockbuster En- 
tertainment and Para- 
mount Communica- 
tions in 1993, and cBs 
in 1999. Those deals are 
the heart of the book, 
and from them spring 
the business wisdom 
that Redstone relates. 

Some of his obser- 
vations seem obvious. “To understand the 
value of a business, you must be able to an- 
ticipate SUCCESS ... and your own participa- 
tion in it,” he writes in a passage about MTV. 
Yet there’s nothing simple about doing 
that, and Redstone teaches by example. 
Early on, bankers wanted him to sell Mtv. 
Redstone stood firmly opposed, and 
turned a largely unknown music-video 
channel into a phenomenally profitable 
global network for young adults. 

Redstone offers this on the art of nego- 
tiation: “The idea that ... you’re going to 
predicate a deal on what the other person 
[first] paid for it will lead to no deal ... What 
is the deal worth to them? That’s the ques- 
tion you have to answer.” Sound advice for 
anyone buying a home or car. 

There’s enough satisfying Redstone 





REDSTONE: Code breaker; dealmaker 





philosophy to keep you flipping pages, al- 
though the book wastes too much time 
dropping names from Bill Clinton to gang- 
ster Bugsy Siegel without dishing dirt or at 
least providing the juicy insider stuff Red- 
stone surely has. He seems intent on not 
making enemies, professing friendship 
with onetime adversaries Barry Diller, a 
loser in the fight for 
$ Paramount, and Jerry 
* Levin, whom he sued 
= for cable access. 
’ (Levin is CEO of AOL 
8 Time Warner, which 
5 publishes TIME.) 

é A notable excep- 
tion is Redstone’s 
treatment of former 
Blockbuster boss 
Wayne Huizenga, who 
dissed Redstone in 
the press. The book 
outs some of Huizen- 
ga’s negotiating ploys 
that “disgusted” Red- 
stone. One was the “belly drop.” On the 
verge of an agreement, Redstone asserts, 
Huizenga would make a late request that 
was so outrageous you'd get queasy. His 
hope was that the other side, already tast- 
ing the deal, would simply cave. 

Redstone nicely illuminates some of 
his overlooked early accomplishments, in- 
cluding breaking a key Japanese code in 
World War II and his role in some impor- 
tant court cases. His amazing story in- 
cludes a hotel fire that nearly took his life. 
At 78, Redstone still has a passion to win, 
and his book will make you think twice 
about trying to win with anything less. 





Redstone is profiled in Dan’s book Masters 
of the Universe (HarperBusiness). See Dan 
Tuesdays on CNNfn at 2:15 p.m. E.T. 
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A: | consider Barry a friend. But I've nev- 














TIME: Did you ever kiss and make up 
with onetime enemies Barry Diller and 
Wayne Huizenga? 







er, ever made up with Wayne. | have no 
sense of anger. But I'd have a tough time 







A: If you live a full life and if you are ag- 
gressive in your business life. | do 
what's in the company’s best interest 
and in that course have made one or two 
enemies. 

Q: When will we finally get easy-to-use 
video on demand? 

A; I've been hearing five years—from the 
time I've been here. It's still three to five. 
Q: Do violent movies influence young 
people in antisocial ways? 

A: There's very little evidence. But there 
isn't any question that we should be re- 
strained. When you look at Paramount 
[Viacom's movie studio}, Saving Private 
Ryan was certainly violent. But what kind 
of violence should we suppress? It’s not 


so easy. 
Q: You write of suing only when you’ve 
been dealt with unfairly. Why is it so 
pre ao eit ial ed 


A: Come on. That's a very unfair ques- 

tion. People want to protect their vested 
interest. And sometimes when the other 
side is protecting its interest, it's done in 
a way that's unfair to you, which | ran into 
with both Time Warner and TCI and as a 

ees Mpeg Today they're my 


tu casdls tel aah eke Ss 
would have sold MTV. What would it 
look like today? 

A: It depends on who ended up with it. 
What | saw was that MTV was not merely 
a music channel; it was a generational 
channel. When we acquired Viacom, the 
world was saying MTV was a fad. And that 











A: Of course not. But there isn't any 
question that it played a role. Bill Clinton 
was the first one to say, Yes, I'll come on 
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Alone, with Kids 


When you're the only adult on a trip, here’s how 
to make the experience easier on everyone 


MY SUMMER-VACATION NIGHTMARE: I’M SEVEN MONTHS 
pregnant, trapped on a long-distance train with my 
two little girls and too little air-conditioning. My 
husband can’t join us, so I’m the girls’ sole protec- 


tor and supplier of food, drinks and entertainment. For eight hours 
straight, I’m too worried about a kidnapping at one of the train’s many 
stops even to go to the bathroom by myself or doze off for a bit. 

This really happened to me a few years ago, but since then I've learned 


that there are smarter ways to travel solo 
with children. 

1. Forget spontaneity. Had I planned 
ahead, I could have upgraded our Amtrak 
trip with a private sleeping compartment. 
When it comes to hotels, Brian Beihl, a fa- 
ther of three and president of the travel- 
products company Family on Board, rec- 
ommends paying extra for a real one—the 
kind that helps with luggage. 

2. Consider going with a group, espe- 
cially if you’re a single parent. Sharyn Saf- 
fan, owner of Quality Time Travel, makes 
this pitch: “We negotiate single-parent 
rates, we choose cruises and resorts with 
excellent kids’ programs, we take over a 
wing of the facility, and everybody's happy. 
The parents have adult conversations, and 
the kids meet other kids.” 

3. If you are going abroad, take along a 
permission slip, Amid grow- 
ing concern over child-cus- 
tody disputes, many coun- 
tries (including Mexico and 










TRAVELING SOLO can require some extra planning 
and a willingness to take things slow 








Canada) now require kids traveling with | 


one parent to have a notarized permission 
letter signed by the other parent. Some 
countries (again, including Mexico) de- 
mand even more documentation. Check 
entry requirements with your destination 
country’s embassy or consulate. 

4. Slow down. When you're far from 


TAG-TEAM RETIREMENT 
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FAMILY 


home without another adult to spell you, 
taking your time is safer—and sometimes 
more fun—than rushing to your destina- 
tion. New Yorker Mary Farrell, a single 
mom, says her seven- and 10-year-old sons 
still remember the rest stop they took on 
their way to Vermont a couple of years ago. 
They spent two hours by a stream, throw- 
ing rocks and watching caterpillars. 

5. Play it safe. If something happens to 

you, your child could be in trouble too, so 
consider informing hotel staff members 
that you're the only adult in your party. 
Make sure your child carries some kind of 
ID. Your business card with emergency 
contact numbers scribbled on it will suf- 
fice. Tuck it into your child’s pocket or shoe 
so strangers can’t see her name. 
] 6. Help the kids help themselves. 
For each day of vacation, parents 
need to pack about a week’s worth of 
books on tape, junky toys and self- 
serve snacks. Who carries all the ex- 
cess baggage? Kyle McCarthy, editor 
of the newsletter Family Travel Fo- 
rum, says that’s what kids are for. I 
have since purchased a rolling suit- 
case for each of mine. 

7. Help the kids help you. Beihl 
designates a backseat co-pilot to read 
maps, play those books on tape and 
retrieve siblings’ dropped toys and 
snacks from the minivan floor. And 
here’s a tip I dreamed up myself. 
Since dialing and driving don’t mix, teach 
your kids to use the cell phone. That way 
they can call Amtrak to reserve a sleeper for 
your next trip. ca 





Visit singleparenttravel.net or loneparent 
com for more information, or subscribe to 
familytravelforum.com 


WHAT WORKS? The National Campaign to Prevent 


Marriages typically Teen Pregnancy reports that a wide variety of 
undergo a bumpy transi- approaches have proved successful in reducing 
tion into retirement, teen pregnancies, thus allowing communities to 
according to a Cornell Uni- back specific programs that fit their resources and 
versity study, particularly values. Programs that involve youths in tutoring and 
when one spouse quits volunteer activities and don't mention sex at all have 
working before the other. worked. So has 

Conflict was highest when teaching 

husbands retired first, comprehensive 

propelling couples into sex education. 

nontraditional roles. But Contrary to the 

that doesn't mean retire- worries of many 

ment increases the risk parents, sex ed 

that a couple will divorce. does not hasten 

Once the couple adjusts, the onset of sex- 

the golden years tend ual activity, the 

to be a happy time for study says. —By 

husbands and wives. David Bjerklie 
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This Father’s Day, give the tool that will make your dad smile. 


He'll love that confident feeling of a better clean. 
With Colgate Actibrush, the affordable | 
battery-powered toothbrush. It cleans better | 
than an ordinary manual toothbrush. 

A true power tool. 
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Love at First Site 
Want your own home page but don’t know 
HTML? Just say the magic word: WYSIWYG! 


I WOULDN’T SAY ’'M THE JEALOUS TYPE—EXCEPT 
when somebody else has something cool that’s 
rightfully mine. The other day I noticed that one of 
my fellow journalists—let’s call him Wilford—had 
his own home page, a very nice one as a matter of fact. It was simple. 
Elegant. Informative. In short, I wanted it. So I decided to make my 
own home page, even though what I know about making Web pages 





LEV GROSSMAN 


OugsvH 


could fit on a mouse pad. As I discovered, that doesn’t really matter. 


Before I began, Iset some ground 
rules: I didn’t want to sully my hands with 
any of that HTML stuff—none of those 
pesky >’s and /’s for me—or worry my pret- 
ty little head over any instruction manuals. 
I didn’t want to do anything more than cut 
and paste, drag and drop. Fortunately, 
there are plenty of software tools that will 
let me do just that. They’re called 
WYSIWYG editors. 

WYsIWYG (you say it 
whiz-zee-wig) means “What 
you see is what you get,” 
and in Web design it means 
you can build an entire 
site without touching 
any code. With a 
wysiwyG editor, all 
you have to do is 
type your words 
here, stick an im- 
age there and kick 
back with a cold 
one. The editor 
does all the heavy 
lifting. If you had 
Colorforms when you were a kid, you're 
practically overqualified for wysIwyc. 

Even better, some wystwyG programs 
are actually free. Most websites that give 
away home pages gratis, such as Home- 
stead (www.homestead.com) and Geo- 
Cities (www.geocities.com), supply you 
with wystwyc tools as part of the deal. 
These tools work entirely within your Web 
browser. Just go to the site, register for a 
free page, and the program starts up right 
there in the browser window. With Home- 
stead, my favorite of the free services, you 
get the choice of building a page from 
scratch or choosing from a menu of prefab 
styles and templates. Personally I found 
their styles a little tacky (“Pastel Waves”? 
Please), but Homestead does have some 




















cool features. You can add a free news feed 
to your site, for example, or a chat room, 
just by pointing and clicking. 
But you get what you pay for. The site 
I built using Homestead’s software was 
functional, but frankly I find better-looking 
things between my teeth when I floss. In 
search of an upgrade, I tried some cheap, 
bare-bones shareware programs, but they 
were buggy and hard to use. Finally I 
picked up a couple of manly, high- 
end Web-building packages: Micro- 
soft’s FrontPage ($169) and NetObjects 
Fusion MX ($99). This is 
. serious software 
aimed at small 
businesses that 
need a Web 
presence, rather 
than individuals who are 
building monuments to 
their self-esteem. I found 
both of them fairly chal- 
lenging. If you’re used to 
programs such as Micro- 
soft Word and Excel, you'll 
probably prefer FrontPage, since the inter- 
face has the same look and feel. I ended up 
building my website with Fusion; it was 
less friendly but had a funkier collection of 
styles to choose from. 
Was it worth the trouble? You be the 
judge. The finished product is online at 
www.levgrossman.com. If I had it to do 
over again, I’d probably stick with the 
infinitely easier and cheaper (though 
less aesthetically pleasing) Homestead. 
Or you can do what Wilford did: hire a 
professional. a 





FASTER FOOD When you're jonesing for 
a Freezy McShake, you don't want to fool 
around with old-fashioned bills and 
coins, do you? After a year of testing, 
burger titan McDonald's will roll out a 
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tiles and held a paltry 800 kilobytes of 
data? Well, forget ‘em. lomega has a new 
disc called Peerless that stores 20 
gigabytes—more than most 
hard drives. 





Don’t have enough technology in 
your life? Subscribe to ON magazine 
at www.onmagazine.com. Questions? 
E-mail Lev at lev@onmagazine.com 
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vas a particular stroke of genius early in 
his brainstorming session. Microsoft® Visio* 
allows you to quickly and easily organize your ideas 
and present a clear-cut plan of action. Create 
crystal-clear flowcharts, timelines, organizational 
charts, even detailed floor plans, all in an intuitively 
designed, easy-to-use program. With Visio your 
ideas become easily understood solutions. And with 
the flexibility to save Visio diagrams as Web pages 
or to use them in Microsoft Office documents 
and e-mail, you can get your point across just 
about any way you choose. To give it a try, visit 
microsoft.com/visio or go to Internet Keyword: 


Microsoft Visio. Software for the Agile Business 
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Clinical tests prove we're two times 
better at relieving pain than Sensodyne. 







Colgate Sensitiv 


MAXIMUM 


Try Colgate® Sensitive. The better choice for sensitive teeth. 
See the proof at sensitive.colgate.com 










is a registered trademark ot Dentco, Inc. *Clinical test results, after adjustment for plaoebo effect, showed that persons using Colgate Sensitive toothpaste exper 
in sensitivity that was, on average, over two times gre ater * than the reduction ex rpsienced by persons us ing Sensodyne toothpaste ©2001 Comeeamenn Co. Co 
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Succedaneum This 


In Vegas, 
about the Scripps Howard Nation- 
al Spelling Bee: Never bet against 
a home-schooled kid. The bookies 
were right again this year as SEAN 
CONLEY, 13, and home-schooled 
in Shakopee, Minn., 
this year, survived 16 furious 
rounds to become the nation’s top 
youth orthographer. Conley, who 
finished second in last year’s bee, 
went head-to-head with Kristin 
Hawkins for five rounds before 
knocking her off with succeda- 
neum, which means “one who 
succeeds to the place of another.” 
(Those bee people are an ironic 
lot.) But there are a million tales 
from the spelling bee—for in- 
stance, the bizarre happenstance 
of seven contestants in a row mak- 
ing errors as soon as national TV 
coverage began, before Abhijith 
(A-b-h-i-j-i-t-h) Eswarappa broke 
the streak. Or the sad tale of Lau- 
ren Fowler, who, for the second 
straight year, went out on an item 
of Italian cuisine. 
biscotti; this time saltimbocca. 
Porco Dio bee people. Porco Dio. 
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When it comes to biopics loosely based on the lives of white rappers, the bar is 
set fairly low. (Perhaps you recall 1991's tour de force Cool as Ice, starring 

Vanilla Ice, Naomi Campbell and Family Ties’ Michael Gross?) This is good news 
for EMINEM, who will enter the white-rapper bio genre with a film of his own, to 
start shooting later this year. CURTIS HANSON (L.A. Confidential, Wonder Boys) 
has signed on to direct. “I saw here an opportunity to make a serious movie 

about the emotional struggles of contemporary adolescents in this country,” 

says Hanson, who sees things in Slim Shady that others may not yet see. “Help- 
ing [Eminem] adapt his talents to the screen is one of the things about this pro- 
ject that excites me.” Somewhere, the Insane Clown Posse asks, “Why not us?” 








By JOSH TYRANGIEL 
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SHE'S 


ENGAGED 


If you were a guy and you were 
dating ANNE HECHE, you'd 
probably wait a little while before 
contemplating marriage. You 
know, just to see if the whole 
heterosexual thing sticks. Not so 
COLEMAN LAFFOON, who, after 
less than a year as Heche’s 
paramour, asked the actress and 
ex-girlfriend of Ellen DeGeneres 
to be his wife. According to 
Heche’s manager, she has 
accepted. The couple met last 
summer when Heche was 
directing a documentary about 
DeGeneres’ first out-of-the- 
closet stand-up comedy tour; 
Laffoon was the cameraman. 
Heche has frequently reminded 
the press that she was not gay 
prior to meeting DeGeneres, 

and she did have a two-year 
relationship with Steve Martin, 
who, according to several 
sources, is not a lesbian. No 
date has been set for the 
marriage, though Heche was 
already spotted in the Beverly 
Hills branch of Saks Fifth 
Avenue perusing bridal 
wear. It wouldn't hurt to 
Adal keep the receipt. ‘ 


A GOOD WALK SPOILED—FOR SOME 


Golf may market itself as the Tiger-ized sport for all shades of fun-loving Ameri- 
cans, but it’s still got a few cranky old geezers. Following the Supreme 

Court's decision allowing CASEY MARTIN to use a golf cart in PGA competi- 
tion Justices Thomas and Scalia dissented, speaking of cranky ...), there 

was grumbling from several pro players about the unfairness of it all. 


“| think we ought to take them ail out and play golf,” said 
Jack Nicklaus of the Justices. “I think they'd change 


their minds.” Martin, 28, who suffers from a rare cir- 
culatory disorder that may cost him his right leg, could 
have chipped a tooth on the compassion of some of 
his peers but instead took the long view. “An institu- 
tion like the PGA tour,” he said, “before they just au- 
tomatically knock down someone's desire for ac- 
commodation, now they might have to think twice.” 
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Can't You Feel the Placebo? 


Phony or not, it can be quite a rush when everybody's under the influence 
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WITH OVER 10,000-NAPA AUTOCARE CENTERS NATIONWIDE, IT'S LIKE 
TAKING A CERTIFIED TECHNICIAN WITH YOU WHEREVER YOU GO. 


With over 10,000 NAPA AutoCare Centers nationwide, you'll 
find quality NAPA parts and ASE-certified technicians just about 
everywhere you go. They're the best in the business. Which is why 


they're backed with a 12-month/12 


000-mile “Peace of Mind 


warranty covering parts and labor. Call 1-800-LET-NAPA, and 


you'll see that, no matter where you go to get away from it all, 
you ll never have to leave @® AUTOCARE 
reliable service behind 


NAPAonline.com 








att.com/networksecurity 


The capacity to exchange vast amounts of proprietary data with your employees, clients and suppliers 
around the world instantly. And multiple layers of security to keep it from going any further than that. 
With AT&T Data and IP Networks, the secret of your e-business success is safe with us. 
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